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point  of  principle  or  expedience, 
when  once  the  precedent  oi  yielding 
to  the  popular  outcry  for  power  is 
establiBhea. 

6.  That  universal  suffrage  is  in 
other  words  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, order,  and  civilisation ;  im- 
practicable in  an  old  and  highly  peo- 
pled state,  and  necessarily  destruc- 
tive of  capital,  industry,  life,  and 
property. 

7.  That  history  convinces  us,  that 
the  danger  of  adhering  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  resisting  innovation,  is 
incomparably  less  in  every  free  state 
than  that  of  concession  during  a  pe- 
riod of  excitement.  That  the  exer- 
cise of  social  rights  necessarily  begets 
the  desire  of  perpetuating  them ;  and 
that  this  was  in  an  especial  manner 
the  case  in  England,  distinguished  as 
it  has  been  in  every  age  by  attach- 
ments to  old  institutions.  That  the 
resistance  of  the  cry  for  Reform,  often 
and  vehemently  raised,  had  never  led 
to  any  convulsion ;  while  the  great 
rebellion,  and  the  revolution  of  1688, 
were  owing  to  illegal  invasion  of  the 
constitution,  or  the  imprudent  and 
sudden  concession  of  power. 

8.  That  the  history  of  France  and 
Endand  in  1793  affords  the  most  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  truth  of  these 
observations ;  the  former  country 
having,  under  the  reforming  sove- 
reign Louis  XVI.,  and  the  reforming 
administration  of  Neckar,  tried  the 
system  of  concession,  and  in  conse- 
quence brought  on  tJbe  revolution; 
trie  latter,  under  the  non-reforming 
sovereign  George,  and  the  non-re- 
formin?  administration  of  Pitt,  re- 
sisted tlie  demands  of  popular  ambi- 
tion, and  in  consequence  saved  the 
constitution. 

9.  That  the  recent  convulsion  in 
Frnnce— originating  in  violent  and 
illegal  usurpations  by  the  reigning 
sovereign,  and  terminating  in  such 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  finan- 
ces, the  industry,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  country — should  prove  a 
lasting  warning  both  of  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  deviating  from  the 
constituiiouy  and  giving  any  ascend- 
ant to  popular  violence. 

Have  we,  or  have  we  not,  been 
true  prophets  ?  Has  not  every  step 
which  has  been  taken  demonstrated 
tlie  justice  of  these  principles  ?  Shall 
we^o  on  in  a  course  from  which  such 
consequencea  have  already  h^m  ex- 
perieocedP 


Has  not  the  cry  for  Reform  in« 
creased  an  hundred- fold  since  the 
executive  took  the  lead  in  the  pro- 
posal for  conceding  power  to  the 
people?  Do  not  the  Radicals  tri- 
umphantly boast  that  the  Tories 
might,  three  months  ago,  have  fra- 
med a  plan  of  moderate  Reform  which 
would  have  satisfied  the  country; 
but  that  the  time  for  half  measures  is 
now  gone  by,  and  that  they  will  have 
*^  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  no- 
thing but  the  Bill  ?"~What  does  this 
prove,  but  that  the  prospect  of  con- 
ceded power  has  inflamed  tlie  pas- 
sions, and  that  a  total  change  in  the 
constitution  must  be  made  to  gratify 
their  vehemently  excited  expecta- 
tions  ? 

It  was  long  ago  said  by  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, that  the  English  constitution 
never  could  be  ruined  but  by  her 
Parliament;  and  the  event  has  now 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  observa- 
tion. So  long  as  the  government  re- 
mained true  to  itself,  it  shook  off  all 
the  assaults  of  its  enemies  "  like  dew 
drops  from  the  lion's  mane."  But 
Uiat  which  neither  the  decay  of  a 
thousand  years,  nor  the  force  of  em- 
battled Europe,  nor  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  could  affect,  is  on  the  point 
of  being  accomplished  by  the  suicidal 
hands  of  its  own  children. 

The  prophecy  of  Montesquieu  is 
likely  to  be  inverted.  England  is 
not  in  danger  of  perishing  because 
the  legislature  has  oecome  more  coiw 
rupt  than  the  executive,  but  because 
the  executive  has  become  more  reck- 
less than  the  legislature.  The  poison 
which  is  now  running  through  the 
veins  of  the  empire,  has  been  inhaled 
from  the  most  elevated  sources ;  it 
has  flowed  down  through  the  arteries 
of  the  state  from  its  Tiighcst  mem- 
bers. The  "  corruption  which  has 
proved  fatal  to  the  ancient  and  vene- 
rable fabric,  has  not  been  the  flat- 
tery of  courts,  the  seductions  of 
wealth,  or  the  selfishness  of  nroa- 
perity;  it  has  been  the  tumult  of 
popular  applause,  and  the  vanity  of 
plebeian  adiilation.  Borne  forward 
on  the  gales  of  democratic  i^ibition, 
the  administration  have  iBverted  the 
usual  order  of  national  decline.— 
Symptoms  of  ruin  k^ve  appeared, 
while  yet  the  political  bodjr-was  in 
the  vigour  of  youth  ;  and  long  before 
its  extremities  had  begun  to  feel  the 
decay  of  Time,  the  whole  system 
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riona  HbvM  acquired ;  and  even  upon  pasHport  to  popular  favour,  but  a 

the  reatoratioD  of  the  Catholic  nobl-  direct  pledee  to  secure  for  the  po- 

\hy,  in  the  time  of  Marf,  it  was  pulace tlieglitteriDgptixethuaplaced 

found  necessary  to  concede  to  their  within  thetr  reach. 
possetHora  the  confiscated  eatatea.  I'he  present  House  of  Comnionfl, 

In  like  manner,  when  Neckar,  the  therefore,  is  dlRerently  constituted 

reforming  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  from  any  which  have  preceded  it 

was  called,  in  1789,  to  the  relna  of  BincBthefoundatiouofthemonarcliy. 

govemmeut,  he  immediately  recom-  It  1b  no  longer  the  mirror  of  the  uui- 

mendedtheconvocationof theStatea  ted  wealth,  intelligence,  and  num- 

Genera],  and,  by  a  roral  ordinance,  bera  of  the  people.   Th(^  Crown,  the 

<fou6/ei/thenumberaoi therepresent-  Peera,  the  landed  proprietors,  the 

atives  of  the   Tiert  Etat  of  France,  mprchanla,  the  shipping  interest,  no 

This  fatal  edict,  iaaued  aii  months  longer  Und  theoiselvea  fully  repre- 

before  the  assembly  of  the  States  seated — the  majority  has  been  re- 

Geneml,  rendered  the  revolution  in-  turned  hy  the  populace,  in  deBance 

eritable;  because  it  roused  demo-  of  ail  these  interests,  and  for  the  ex- 

.  cratlc  ambition  to  the  highest  degree  press  purpose  of  annlhilatinc'  their 

in  every  part  of  France,  and  inflamed  influence  m  the  Legislature.    vVe  do 

the  lower  orders,  by  the  immediate  not  say  that  the  gentlemen  returned 

proapect  of  triumphing  over  their  are  for  the  mont  part  inclined  to  sup- 

auperiors.     The  people  were  not  so  port  auch  extreme  mea-iures— a  large 

dead  to  ambition  as  to  refuse  the  body,  in  despite  of  the  public  freu- 

gft  of  sovereignty  thus  presented  to  zy,  have  still  been  elected,  steadily 
em ;  and  thenceforward,  the  elec-  attached  to  the  constitution  ;  and 
tions  all  ran  fn  favour  of  such  de-  even  of  the  Tcformera,  a  large  part, 
moeratic  representatives,  that  their  doubtleas.are  menofsenseandiufor- 
ascendency  IntheStatesGeneralwas  matlon,  who  will  strive  to  moderate 
irresistible;  and  within  a  few  months  the  transportt  vhich  have  Iieaved 
after  they  met,  the  king,  after  nar-  them  into  power.  But  still  the  com- 
rowlyeacaping  death  at  the  hands  of  position  ol  the  House  ia  avowpdiy 
his  subjects,  waa  led  in  melancholy  and  undeniably  different  from  what 
StBte  a  prisoner  to  hia  own  capital.  it  ever  waa  before  :  the  number  of 
The  case  is  the  same  now  in  this  the  tribunes  of  the  people  ia  fearfully 
Island.  Tbe  lower  orders,  inflamed  augmented:  the  influence  of  pro- 
and  directed  by  the  democratic  press,  perty  has  been  destroyed:  the  nn- 
at  once  perceived,  that  by  means  of  cient  working  and  balance  of  the 
the  L.10  householders,  and  the  ei-  cons^tution  is  at  an  end. 
tincdon  of  ail  the  Tory  boroughs.  In  these  circumstances,  the  stroiig- 
their  ascendency  would  become  eatargument  against  a  resolute  stand 
complete.  The  sweets  of  popular  by  the  Peers  is  removed.  When  that 
sovereignty — tbe  dazzling  heights  of  body,  on  former  occaoions,  as  on  tbe 
power — the  substantial  advantageHof  ('Hlholic  relief  question,  threw  out  a 
liberation  from  tithes  and  taxes —  bill  which  had  passed  the  other 
tbe  prospect,  at  no  distant  period,  of  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  objec- 
B  division  of  the  estates  of  the  nohi-  tion  to  surii  a  jiroceedine  was,  that 
llty,  danced  before  their  eyes,  and  the  noliles  were  now  twice  exercl- 
■roduced  an  universal  intoxication,  sing  their  influence;  once  by  means 
Under  the  inlluence  of  these  highly  of  their  nominees  in  the  Lower 
wrought  feelings,  the  elections  took  Houhc,  and  again  directly  in  their 
place,  and  every  body  knows  the  re-  own  branch  of  the  Legislature.  If  a 
suit  All  the  established  relations  bill  is  sent  up  to  the  Peers,  it  iraa 
of  life  were  set  at  nought — the  as-  said,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  sense  of  the 
cendency  of  centuries  was  overturn-  nation  is  in  its  favour:  an  assembly 
ed — benefactions  for  ages  were  for-  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
gotten — the  tenantry  almost  univer-  all  cWses  have  paswed  it,  and  there- 
ully  revolted  against  their  landlords  fore  it  would  be  a  dangerous  stretch 
—the  little  urban  freeholders  fol-  for  the  Peers  to  interpose  tlielr  ne- 
lowed  in  the  career  of  the  great  de-  gative.  But  the  case  noiv  is  toio 
mocratic  tovna — antiquity  of  name,  atio  different.  The  present  Hous^ 
generosity  of  conduct,  splendour  of  of  C'ommonn  is  avowedly  retur 
talent,  MieWyj  of  service,  were  alike  not  by  the  Peers,  but  in  spite  of 
Kt  M  Bougb^  uid  aotblng  became  a  Peera— not  by  \aUi\^ge&«e,  V 
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and  lamentable  fact,  that,  while  the 
thronged  population  of  Europe  offers 
really  no  prospect  but  plaffue,  battle, 
or  famine,  a  beautiful,  salubrious,  and 
prolific  land  should  be  left  compara- 
tively uninhabited  or  forgotten.  The 
account  of  the  goremment  and  the 
missions  of  Spanish  priests  is  amu- 
sine,  shrewd,  and  even  humorous; 
while  underneath  the  surface  is  much 
matter  for  reflection  and  regret  Tlie 
description,  however,  of  the  Indians 
of  that  part  of  America— a  race  very- 
different  from  the  Mexicans,  the  Pe- 
ruvians, or,  in  fact,  any  of  Uic  other 
tribes  either  to  the  north  or  south- 
must  be  noticed  more  particularly. 

'<  Like  the  Arabs  and  other  wandering 
tribea,  these  people  [the  Indians]  move 
about  the  country,  and  pitch  their  tents 
wherever  they  find  a  convenient  place, 
keeping,  however,  within  their  own  dis- 
trict. 

**  They  cultivate  no  land,  and  subsist 
entirely  by  the  chase,  and  upon  the  spon- 
taneous produce  of  the  earth.  Acorns,  of 
which  there  is  great  abundance  in  the 
country,  constitute  their  principal  vege- 
table food.  In  the  proper  season  they 
procure  a  supply  of  these,  bake  them,  and 
then  bruise  them  between  two  stones  into 
a  paste,  which  will  keep  until  the  follow- 
ing season.  The  paste,  before  ic  is  dried, 
is  subjected  to  several  i^^ashings  in  a 
sieve,  which,  they  say,  deprives  it  of  the 
bitter  taste  common  to  the  acorn.  We 
cannot  but  remark  the  great  resemblance 
tliis  custom  bears  to  the  method  adopted 
by  the  South  Sea  islanders  to  keep  their 
bread-fruit ;  nor  ought  we  to  fail  to  no- 
tice the  manner  in  which  Providence 
points  out  to  the  different  tribes  the  same 
wise  means  of  preserving  their  food,  and 
providing  against  a  season  of  scarcity. 

**  The  country  inhabited  by  the  Indians 
abounds  in  gane,  and  the  rivers  in  fish ; 
and  those  tribes  which  inhabit  the  sea- 
coast,  make  use  of  mussels  and  other 
shell-fish,  of  which  the  Ilaliotis  gigantea  is 
the  most  abundant.  In  the  chase  they 
are  very  expert,  and  ai'ail  themselves  of 
a  variety  of  devices  to  ensnare  and  decoy 
their  game.  The  artifice  of  deceiving 
the  deer,  by  placing  a  head  of  the  animal 
upon  their  shoulders,  is  very  successfully 
practised  by  them.  To  do  this,  they  fit 
the  head  and  horns  of  a  deer  upon  the 
head  of  a  huntsman,  the  rest  of  his  body 
being  painted  to  resemble  the  colour  of  a 
deer.  Thus  disguised,  the  Indian  sallies 
forth  equipped  with  his  bow  and  arrows, 
approaches  the  pasture  of  the  deer,  whose 
actions  and  voice  he  then  endeavours  to 
jmUMte,  taking  care  to  concenl  his  body 


as  much  as  possible ;  for  which  purpose 
he  generally  selects  places  which  are 
overgrown  with  long  grass.  This  stra- 
tagem seldom  fails  to  entice  several  of 
the  herd  witbio  reach  of  his  arrows,  which 
are  frequently  sent  with  unerring  aim  to 
the  heart  of  the  animal,  and  he  falls  with- 
out alarming  the  herd;  but  if  the  aim 
should  fail,  or  only  wound  its  intended 
victim,  the  whole  herd  is  immediately  put 
to  flight." 

Various  strata^ms  are  also  detail- 
ed by  which  the  Indians  provide 
themselves  with  wild  fowl;  after 
which  Captain  Beechey  proceeds : 

"  The  occupation  of  the  men  consists 
principally  in  providing  for  their  support, 
and  in  constructing  the  necessary  imple- 
ments for  the  chase,  and  for  their  own 
defence.  The  women  attend  to  their  do- 
mestic concerns,  and  work  a  variety  of 
baskets  and  ornamental  parts  of  their 
dress,  some  of  which  are  very  ingenious, 
and  all  extremely  laborious.  Their  closely 
wove  baskets  are  not  only  capable  of  con- 
taining water,  but  are  used  for  cooking 
their  meals.  A  number  of  small  scsrlet 
feathers  of  the  Oriohis  phamicevs  are  wove 
in  with  the  wood,  and  completely  screen 
it  from  view  on  the  outside ;  and  to  the 
rim  are  affixed  small  black  crests  of  the 
Califomian  partridges,  of  which  birds  a 
hundred  brace  are  required  to  decorate 
one  basket : — they  are  otherwise  orna- 
mented with  beads  and  pieces  of  mother- 
of-pearl.  They  also  embroider  belts  very 
beautifully  with  feathers  of  different  co- 
lout's,  and  they  work  with  remarkable 
neatness,  making  use  of  the  young  quills  of 
the  porcupine  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
Canadian  Indians  ;  but  here  they  manu- 
facture a  fine  cloth  for  the  ground,  whereas 
the  Canadians  have  only  the  bark  of  the 
birch-tree.  They  also  manufacture  caps 
and  dresses  for  their  chiefs,  whidi  are 
extremely  beautiful;  and  they  have  a 
great  many  other  feathered  ornaments, 
which  it  would  be  stepping  beyond  the 
limits  of  my  work  to  describe. 

"  The  stature  of  the  Indians,  which  we 
saw  In  the  Missions,  was  by  no  meant 
diminutive.  The  Alchones  are  of  good 
height,  and  the  Tuluraios  were  thought 
to  be  generally  above  the  standard  of 
Englishmen.  Their  complexion  is  much 
darker  than  that  of  the  South-sea  Island- 
ers, and  their  features  far  inferior  In 
beauty.  In  their  persons,  they  are  ex- 
tremely dirty,  particularly  their  heads, 
which  are  so  thatched  with  wiry  black 
hair,  that  it  is  only  by  separating  the 
locks  with  the  hand,  that  it  can  be  got  at 
for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness.  Many  an 
seen  performing  such  acts  of  klndoctt 
upon  their  intimate  friends  -,  and;  as  the 
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fire  the  most  egregious  liars  that  the 
world  ever  produced.  Other  nearly 
unknown  islands  were  still  to  be 
visited,  and  really  nature,  in  form- 
ing the  Bonin  Isles,  to  which  the 
Blossom  next  steered  her  course, 
seems  to  have  drawn  from  all  her 
stores  with  the  most  bountiful  and 
decorating  hand.  We  can  easily 
imagine  two  seamen,  willingly  re- 
maining behind  in  such  a  brilliant 
and  favoured  spot,  after  a  long  and 
tedious  voyage  over  the  broad  un- 
certain sea,  hopiug  there  to  find  that 
rest  and  peace  which  is  the  univer^ 
sal  aspiration  of  all  mankind.  Two 
such  men  were  met  by  Captain 
Beechey,  on  his  arrival  at  the  chief 
of  the  Bonin  Islands,  or  Yslas  del 
Arzobispo.  The  trading  vessel  in 
which  they  had  been  seamen  was 
casually  wrecked  on  the  island,  but 
a  new  bhip  had  been  constructed  by 
their  conipauions,  who  had  steered 
back  for  Europe.  Such,  however, 
was  the  effect  of  the  climate  and  the 
scene  upon  these  two  men,  that  at 
their  own  desire  they  were  left  be- 
hind, filled  probably  with  as  bright 
imaginations  of  an  earthlv  paradise 
as  ever  dazzled  the  eyes  of  any  inex- 
perienced child,  whom  this  school- 
master world  has  never  whipped 
from  any  of  youth's  idle  dreams. 

It  appears,  however,  that  after 
Captain  Beechey  went  away,  habit, 
solitude,  and  monotony,  dispelled  the 
vision,  and  that  they  sought  and 
found  the  means  of  returning  to  Eu- 
rope, leaving  the  island  stored  with 
hogs,  which  the  writer  thinks  likely 
to  do  great  harm  to  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  place, — much 
more  valuable  in  those  latitudes  than 
the  best  pigs  that  ever  became  bacon. 
At  the  same  time,  plenty  of  animal 
food  was  to  be  found  there  already ; 
for,  in  addition  to  manifold  sorts  of 
fowl  and  fish  in  various  sandy  bays, 
**  the  green  turtle  are  sometimes  so 
numerous  that  they  quite  hide  the 
colour  of  the  shore."  What  a  punish- 
ment for  a  Lord  Mayor's  cook,  who 
had  mismanaged  a  dish  of  fins,  to  set 
him  on  shore  on  that  island  without 
his  utensils  for  cooking ! 

But  this  long-drawn  article  must 
now  be  closed.  A  high  opinion  has 
been  expressed  of  the  merits  of  this 
book,  and  copious  extracts  have  been 
inserted,  in  order  to  justify  that  opi- 
nioiL    The  passages  cited  have  been 


taken  without  much  selection,  and 
instead  of  being  choice  sentences, 
which  stand  well  alone,  are  rather 
injured  than  improved  by  being  dis- 
joined from  the  narrative.  In  the 
course  of  these,  however,  various  er* 
rors  of  composition  are  observable ; 
and  did  the  merits  of  this  work  de- 
pend upon  the  accuracy  of  style, 
more  than  one  fault  would  have  to  be 
remarked,  which  are  now  completely 
forgotten  in  a  mass  of  information, 
interest,  and  amusement,  such  as 
few  works  of  any  day  can  boast 
These  faults,  indeed, are  noticed  here 
only  because  they  are  of  a  kind  whidi 
Captain  Beechey  could  easily  avoid, 
ana  would  certainly  have  avoided, 
had  he  been  more  habituated  to  lit^ 
rary  composition.  Long  sentences, 
which  for  perspicuity  should  hav^ 
been  divided  into  two  or  three  short 
ones,  and  the  frequent  heedless  re- 
currence of  the  same  word,  and  the 
same  form  of  expression ;  tiiese  ara 
the  chief  errors  of  style,  and  these 
might  easily  be  altered.  In  the  whole 
book  there  is  only  one  brief  pas- 
sage— a  few  pages — which  is  in 
the  least  degree  tedious.  This  is  the 
chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Loo  Choa 
Doubtless  its  insertion  in  some  part 
of  the  work  was  necessary,  but  it 
would  have  been  better  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. Having  said  thus  much,  the 
faults— which  but  little  influence  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  the  book — are 
sufficiently  noticedj  but  to  point  oat 
all  that  is  excellent  and  admirable 
in  the  work,  would  require  far  more 
space  than  any  review  can  grant 
We  know  of  no  officer  Uiat  ever 
sailed,  who  has  displayed  jnreater 
faculties  of  observation  than  Captain 
Beechey.  Wherever  he  touchest, 
whatever  he  describes,  all  that  can 
interest,  or  amuse,  or  benefit»-is 
seized  at  once,  nor  does  any  one 
possess  a  greater  power  of  present- 
injg  a  complete  picture  to  tne  mind 
01  the  reader.  At  the  same  time, 
his  observations  on  what  he  sees  are 
replete  with  that  choice  rare  gift, 
good  sense— and,  though  ventured 
sparingly  and  modestly,  are  firm  and 
just,  ft  is  difficult  for  a  commander 
to  write  a  long  account  of  an  expe- 
dition conducted  by  himself,  without 
some  degree  of  egotism;  but  little 
of  it  is  discoverable  in  this  book; 
and  throughout  the  whole,  the  great 
desire  of  ^ving  full  praise  to  his  oA- 
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u  her  mother.  Her  wretched  Father,  HIb  favourite  seat  was  a  rustic 
contrary  to  our  appreheDsiona,  made  bench  beneath  an  ample  eycamore- 
DO  disturbance  woatevor  while  she  tree,  in  the  green  behind  the  house, 
lay  dead.  Ther  told  him  that  tthe  Here  he  would  sit  for  hours  together, 
was  no  more — liut  he  did  not  seem  gazing  fixedly  in  one  direction,  to- 
to  comprehend  what  was  meant  warda  a  rustic  church-ateepie,  and 
He  woiud  take  hold  of  her  pasaire  uttering  deep  sighs.  No  one  inter-, 
hand,  gently  shake  it,  and  let  it  fall  fered  with  him  ;  and  he  took  no  - 
agdn,  with  a  melancholy  wandering  notice  of  anf  one— One  afternoon 
stare  that  was  pitiable ! — He  late  at  a  gentleman  of  foreign  appearance 
her  coffin-aide  all  day  long,  and  laid  called  at  the  aaylum,  and  in  a  hurried, 
fresh  flowera  upon  her  every  mom-  faltering  voice,  aaked  if  he  could  see. 
log.  Dreading  lest  some  sudden  Mr  Dudleigh.  A  aervant  but  newly 
paroxysm  might  occur,  if  he  was  engwed  on  the  eatabliahment,  Im-' 
Buffered  to  see  the  lid  screwed  pruiKntly  answered — "  Certainly, 
down,  and  her  remains  removed,  air.  Yonder  he  is,  sitting  under  the 
we  gave  him  a  tolerably  strong  opt-  sycamore.  He  never  notices  any 
ate  in  some  wine,  on  the  mommg  of  one,  sir."  The  stranger — young, 
the  funeral;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  Dudleifh,  who  had  but  tjiat morning 
fast  asleep,  we  proceeded  with  the  arrivea  from  America— rushed  past 
last  sad  ritea,  and  committed  to  the  the  servant  into  the  garden  ;  and 
cold  and  quiet  grave  another  broken  flinging  down  hia  hat,  fell  on  one 
heart!  knee  before  hia  father,  clasping  his 
Mr  Dudleigh  suffered  himself  to  hands  over  his  breast.  Fmding  hia 
be  soon  after  conveyed  to  a  private  father  did  not  seem  inclined  to  no- 
asylum,  where  he  had  every  comfort  lice  him,  he  gently  touched  him  on. 
and  attention  requisite  tohfa  circum-  the  knee,  and  whi  ape  red — "FathebI" 
stancea.  He  had  fallen  into  profound  — Mr  Dudleigh  started  at  the  aoundt 
melancholy,  and  seldom  or  never  turned  suddenly  towards  his  son, 
spoke  to  any  one.  He  would  shake  looked  him  full  in  the  face — fellback' 
me  by  the  hand  languidly  when  I  in  his  seat,  nod  instantly  expired ! 
called  to  see  him, — but  hung  down 
hia  head  in  alienee,  without  uswer- 
tnganjr  of  mj  questiooa. 
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Fixed  though  they  be>  as  when  in  wakefulnest  .  r 

They  used  to  watch  beside  their  mother's  bed  I 

Deep  reconcilement  hath  now  link'd  their  soub^ 

Else  never  had  their  bodies  glided  thus 

In  sleep's  celestial  union,  up  and  down 

The  castle-gloom  and  fflimmer  sanctified  ^ 

By  saintly  shew  of  suck  exceeding  love ! 

Who  wrought  the  shrouds  in  which  ye  snow-white  walk ! 

Who  for  the  tomb  adom'd  you  with  pale  flowers 

By  pity  gather'd  in  the  shady  nooks 

Of  torest^woods  where  loveliest  leaves  are  dim» 

And  wither  as  thejr  smile— as  ye  do  now^ 

In  dying  beauty  visiting  the  dead  I 

Your  own  hands  wrou^t  the  shrouds— your  own  bands-dropt 

The  rathe  flowers  here  and  there  upon  the  folds ; 

As  they  had  done  unto  the  flowery  shroud 

Of  her  ye  come  to  kiss  now  in  your  sleep. 

What  reverential  kneelings  at  the  bier ! 

And  what  love  mingled  with  the  reverence ! 

Divided  only  by  your  mother's  corse 

Yon  kneel»  nor  yet  in  that  communion  know 

How  near  to  one  another  I  Unimore 

Is  now  forgotten  as  he  ne'er  had  been ; 

His  image  is  permitted  not  to  come 

On  worship  such  as  this ;  again  your  life 

In  maiden  innocence  unstain'd  flows  on 

Through  the  still  world  of  melancholy  dreams; 

And  in  delusion  breath'd  from  heaven  you  weep 

For  sole  sake  of  your  mother,  who  has  died. 

You  think,  without  a  glimpse  of  her  lost  son. 

Lo  1  each  alternately  a  kiss  lets  fall 

On  the  shut  eyes,  and  cheeks  and  forehead  swath'd, 

Nor  fears  the  white  lips,  nor  their  toudb  though  cold 

Refuses,  as  they  seem  to  meet  with  theirs 

In  unexpired  affection  I  But  no  word 

The  one  or  other  speaks — serenely  mute ; 

Then  satisfied  with  filial  piety. 

The  kneelers  slowly  rise  up  to  their  feet,- 

And  of  each  other's  presence  unaware, 

Though  all  the  while  their  fix'd  eyes  fill'd  .with  love 

Straight  on  each  other's  faces  seem  to  look. 

First  one  and  then  the^other  on  her  breast 

Doth  fold  her  hands,  and  gently  bows  her  head 

Towards  the  Bier ;  then  gnostlike  glide  away 

Both  to  their  chamber  in  the  Western  Tower. 

And  when  they  lie  down  in  each  other's  arms. 

May  all  good  angels  guard  the  Orphans'  couch  I 

The  Moon  is  in  meridian — and  in  fuU. 
In  the  whole  sky  were  not  a  single  star  , 

Midnight  would  vet  be  brlffht ;  but  there  are  stars 
in  thousands ;  all  the  Flx'd  Airay  is  there 
In  ranges  loftier  in  infinitude 
And  loftier  as  you  gaze ;  while  nearer  earth 
Bum  the  large  Planets,  objects  of  our  love 
Because  placed  in  their  beauty  more  within    .     .  ..   ; 
The  reaches  of  our  souls  when  roaming  heayeiinn.  .  ;  i 
Look !  look  unto  the  Castle  battlements  I  r 

There  are  the  Orphans  walkinff  in  their  sleep. 
Dreadless  along  tne  precipice  3iey  glide..     .    . 
Above  the  cdgnes  that  hide  the  martem'anaat ; .  ; 
But  down  the  depth  th^y  gane  ii(^  all  th«l|^if  m^ . .  .v>  \ 
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Oblivion  I  no^ihe  meniorjr  of  their' If rMy 

So  iDnocent  that  were  and  beautiful. 

And  to  tlie  brim  filled  full  of  happiaeMi 

Till  of  a  Budden  mortal  misery  came 

With  no  forewaniiDg,  and  dissolved  the  dream 

In  cold  but  welcome  death,  the  memoiy  -• 

Of  lives  BO  lovely  and  exceeding  pure^   - 

When  ail  the  old  heads  stooping  there  have  goae 

Down  to  the  dust,  will  in  the  breasts  earrfre' 

Of  all  these  mournful  maidens  and  these  yootha"- 

Mingling  their  hearts,  as  they  will  sometittiee  do 

When  meeting  on  the  mountains  they  deplore 

Long  aftcrwaras  the  affliction  that  IxHell 

In  that  lone  burial-place;  they  will  recite 

In  Sabbath  quietude  the  Tide  of  Tears,  •  •  ■ 

Unto  their  children's  children,  weeping  eyes 

For  many  a  generation  witnessing  " 

For  them  who  live  and  die  in  piety 

How  still  and  strong  the  sanctity  of  grief ! 

And  thus  the  Orphans  from  their  graves  will  breathe  ' 
A  blessing  o*er  their  own  sweet  wilderness  ; 
And  if  their  Ghosts  before  the  misty  sight 
Of  pity-wakened  Fancy  on  the  moors 
In  melancholy  moonlight  seem  to  glide 
And  o'er  the  mountains,  when  the  stars  are  dim    - 
In  dewy  mist,  and  all  the  tender  skies 
Benignly  smile  in  sympathy  with  souls 
Blest  with  a  cherish'd  sorrow,  iu  such  robes 
As  sainted  spirits  are  belie v'd  to  wear 
When  singing  round  the  Throne,  all  spotless  white. 
The  Orphan-sisters  o'er  the  solitude 
W*iU  holiness  diffuse,  love  without  fear. 
Sent  down  by  Mercy  silent  messengers 
To  all  that  suffer  but  commit  no  wrong 
Of  heavenly  comfort,  and  to  all  that  sin    • 
Of  pardon,  if  that  they  repentant  be. 
Pardon  through  Jesus,  and  Forgiveness  wide 
As  God's  etherial  house,  Infinitude. 

No  longer  linger  on  the  Orphans'  Grave, 
Ye  Virgin  mourners !  For  their  Mother  weep 
No  more !  Earthborn  our  thoughts  of  Space  and  Time, 
Partaking  of  our  prison !  But  Uie  light 
Shot  down  to  us  by  sun  or  star  is  slow 
When  dreamt  of  with  the  spirit's  instant  gleam 
From  death  to  life-^its  change  from  eartii  to  heaven, 
A  moment's  Bliss  within  those  shining  courts 
Is  in  itself  long  ages — such  their  Bliss 
For  whom  you  now  are  blindly  shedding  tears. 
The  moruingndews  have  melted  all  away. 
So  let  your  tears !  Oh  I  what  a  joyful  burst 
Of  woodland  melodies  o'erflows  the  glen  I     . 
Rejoicing  nature  o'er  tlie  Cemetery       <.      ...:,.. 
Pours  light  and  music — why  so  sad  your  souls  ? 
The  day-spring  from  on  high  doth  visit  them, 
A  still  small  voice  is  whisperin£^Peace  1  Peace  I  Peace  I 
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vaia  to  bring  back  their'men  to  ch^er* 
fukiesg  and  content;  and  thodgh  dis- 
cipline was  still  preserved,  and  the 
forms  of  military  subordination  gone 
through,  it  was  evident  that  the  whole 
of  that  regiment  waited  only  for  an 
opportunity  to  shew  the  Jacobin  spi- 
nt  with  which  they  were  possessed. 
To  a  man  of  the  disposition  which  I 
have  now  confesseu  myself  to  be, 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  ima* 
gining  the  alarm  which  this  state  of 
things  produced.    I  feared  to  send 
them  to  a  distance,  as  I  concluded 
my  greatest  safety  rested  in  their 
being  kept  in  awe  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  other  troops,  and  I  was  equally 
disinclined  to  allow  them  to  remain, 
aa  I  was  afraid  their  rage,  being  re- 
strained from  an  open  manifestation, 
might  secretly  wreak  itself  on  so  un- 
popular a  commander  as,  under  those 
circumstances,  I  undoubtedly  was. 
The  officers  of  my  staff  perceived 
my  uneasiness,  though  none  of  them 
ventured  to  enquire  into  the  cause. 
My  usual  calmness  and  taciturnity 
stood  me  in  good  stead.    I  never 
adverted  to  the  subject  of  my  alarm 
-—I  was  afraid  to  let  my  mind  rest 
upon  it,  and  I  felt  convinced,  if  I 
trusted  myself  to  converse  on  the 
affidr  at  all,  I  should  inevitably  be- 
tray the  uusoldlerly  extent  of  my  tre- 
pidation. In  this  state  of  affairs  time 
wore  on.    One  day,  when  I  dined 
with  the   regiment    which    caused 
these  apprehensions,  my  fears  were 
worked  up  to  a  pitch  which  I  was 
almost  certain  must  have  betrayed 
me.    After  dinner,  a  note  was  put 
into  my  hand,  which  I  iinmediately 
guessed  to  contain  some  information 
connected  with  the  subject  of  my 
alarm.    I  accordingly  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  looking  into  it,  and 
found  it  to  contain  tne   following 
words : — '*  If  you  leave  the  barracks 
to-night  after  half  past  nine,  you  are  a 
dead  man.    This  is  a  friend's  wam- 
ii^ — ^neglect  it  not"    I  pulled  out 
my  watch  in  a  moment— it  wanted 
'just  ten  minutes  to  ten.    I  gave  my- 
self up  for  lost    In  what  way  could 
I  invent  an  excuse  for  stopping  in 
the  barracks  all  night  ?  How  could  I 
order  out  a  guard  to  see  me  safe  to 
my  headquarters,  when,  in  all  pro- 
biJ>ility,  it  would  be  composed  or  the 
very  persons  whom  I  was  anxious  to 
escape  ?  I  was  uncertain  what  to  do. 
I  haa  thoughts  of  assuming  the  ap- 
.pearance  of  helpless  intoxication^ 


and  picking  up  some  other  indivi- 
duaPs  hat  and  cloak  by  mistake,  in 
hopes  of  deceiving  my  enemies  by  a 
change  of  costume ;  but  there  were 
insuperable  objections  to  that  mode 
of  proceeding.    I  sat  in  a  state  of 
complete  bewilderment  and  dismay. 
I  thought  it  better  to  make  my  exit 
with  as  little  bustle  as  possible,  and 
I  accordingly  sent  off  my  aid-de-camps 
on  different  messages,  and  at  last, 
about  half  past  ten,  took  my  leave  of 
the  party,  and  proceeded  into  the  bar- 
rack-yard alone.    I  moved  as  quietly 
as  I  could,  keeping  carefully  under 
the  shadow  of  the  walls,  till,  when 
I  got  very  nearly  to  the  gate  with- 
out interruption,  I  was  startled  on 
hearing  a  conversation  carried  on 
in  whispers,    a   little    in  advance. 
The  words  were,  of  course,  inau- 
dible, though  I  paused  and  listen- 
ed with  the  utmost  anxiety ;  but  as 
the   party    were   evidently    advan- 
cing to  where  I  stood,  I  slipt  cau- 
tiously into  an  empty  barrack-room 
on  the  ground-floor,  in  hopes  of  let- 
ting them  pass  without   attracting 
•their  observation.    I  placed  myself 
for  the  greater  security,  behind  a 
large  screen  in  a  recess  of  the  apart- 
ment, on  which  a  number  of  sol- 
diers* great-coats,  and  other  articles 
of  apparel,  were    suspended,    and 
waitea  in  the  agonies  of  hope  and 
fear,  till  I  should  hear  their  steps  die 
away  in  the  distance;  but,  to  my 
horror  and  amazement,  the  persons, 
whoever  they  were,  paused  at  the 
very  door  I  had  entered,  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  heard  the  subdued  voices 
of  many  men,  and  was  aware  that 
they  had  come  into  the  very  room 
to  which  I  had  fled  for  safety.     I 
heard  a  coarse  rough  voice  say,  **The 
tyrant  stays  late  to-night — but  it's 
his  last  dinner,  he  had  oetter  enjoy 
it  as  long  as  he  can." — ^*  Hush,  hush," 
said  another — '*  let  us  to  business. 
You,  Bill  Halliday,  watch  and  give 
us  notice  of  his  coming;  and  don't 
be  so  ready  with  your  knife — you 
had  nearly  settled  Captain  Jenkins, 
the  aid-de-camp,  in  mistake  for  the 
General  himself;    and  now,  com- 
rades, let  us  renew  our  oath  of  se- 
crecy."   He  then  called  over    the 
names  of  about  eight  persons,  who 
answered   severally    as  they  were 
called;   and  the  spokesman   conti- 
nued, '^  You  swear  to  be  firm  and 
determined  in  the  great  object  we 
have  undertaken,  to  stab  our  tyrant. 
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fessed  1x17  weakness,  and  enjoyed 
safety  on  dry  ]and,  even  although  it 
should  be  accompanied  with  con- 
tempt. But  it  was  my  fate,  and  I  sub- 
mitted. Besides  my  staff,  there  went 
out  with  me  in  the  transport  a  large 

portion  of  the th  regiment  of  foot 

For  several    days  our  voyage  was 
smooth  and  easy.  Even  I  had  in  some 
degree  recovered  my  usual  spirits,  and 
every  thing  seemed  going  on  as  fa- 
vourably as  we  could  wish.  Towards 
evening,  however,  of  the  seventh  day 
from  our  leaving  the  shores  of  Eng- 
ird, a  strange  sail  appeared  at  a 
QiHisiderable  distance,  and  created 
iwne  degree  of  alarm  even  among 
the  hardy  sailors.   As  night  was  clo- 
aiog  in  upon  us  fast,  we  were  in  hopes 
of  avoiding  her  in  the  darkness;  and, 
till  the  dawn  again  appeared,  we 
made  all  the  sail  we  could.     By 
the  first  grey  twilight  of  the  morn- 
ing, it  was  evident  our  hopes  were 
faUacious.  The  ship  had  gained  upon 
us  in  the  night,  and  was  crowding  all 
her  canvas  to  come  up  with  us.    A 
consultation  was  immediately  held, 
and  the  master  of  our  vessel  candidly 
told  us,  that  should  our  pursuer  prove 
to  be  an  enemy,  resistance  was  per- 
fectly fruitless,  as  it  was  clear  she 
was  a  frigate  of  the  very  largest 
class.    I  sat  in  silence  and  conster- 
nation ;  several  of  my  officers  advi- 
sed our  defending  ourselves  to  the 
last — my  own  desire  was  to  surren- 
der on  the  first  summons,  and  so 
save  the  effusion  of  blood.    The  fri- 
gate now  drew  near,  and  firing  a 
gun  across  our  bows,  shewed  French 
colours.     We  kept  all  sail  up,  and 
made  the  best  of  our  way.    My  fear 
now  got  the  upper  hand  of  my  dis- 
cretion, and  I  said  to  the  master  of 
the  transport,  **  Trust  to  me  on  this 
occasion ;  I  and  the  soldiers  will  go 
below — it  will    save    many  lives; 
yield  as  soon  as  you  can;  but  for 
any  sake  let  us  get  quickly  under 
hatches."    As  I  said  ^this  I  ordered 
my  soldiers  down  below,  and  slunk 
as  quickly  into  the  hold  as  I  possibly 
could,  as  I  felt  certain  the  next  gun 
would  bo  fired  upon  us  in  earnest. 
I  lay  below  in  utter  darkness  for  I 
suppose  an  hour,  my  apprehensions 
increasing  with  every  minute.    Af- 
ter so  considerable  a  lapse  of  time, 
as  I  heard  no  more  firing,  and  had 
perceived  a  great  bustle  upon  the 
deck,  1  conduded  that  we  were 


fairly  captured,  and  were  pursuing 
our  way  to  the  enemy's  coast    The 
heat  where  I  lay  was  oppressive; 
many  of  my  men  were  huadled  to- 
gether, and  there  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  a  great  scarcity  oFfresh  air. 
The  hatches  were  down,  but  luckily 
not  fixed.  Unable  any  longer  to  bear 
the  confinement,  I  said,  '*  Now,  mj 
lads,  let  us  get  as  quick  as  we  can 
upon  deck ;  if  the  enemy  makes  any 
shew  of  violence,  we'll  assure  them 
we're  perfectly  prepared  to  strike." 
These  words,  which  I  uttered  in  the 
most  hopeless  despondency,  seemed 
to  inspire  my  soldiers  with  the  ut- 
most courage.    A  universal  shout 
was  the  only  answer  they  vouch- 
safed, and  in  a  moment  the  hatches 
were  thrown  up;  several  muskets 
were  discharged-^I  heard  the  strug- 
gles of  men  upon  the  slippery  deck, 
and  ere  I  reached  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion eight  Frenchmen  lay  dead,  and 
about  twelve  others  were  driven  for- 
ward into  the  poop,  and  were  crying 
for  quarter  with  the  most  frantic  ex- 
clamations.  When  I  appeared  there 
was  a  general  hurra;  and  being  half 
bewildered  with  the  suddenness  of 
the  whole  transaction,  I  ordered  the 
firing  immediately  to  cease,  and  as- 
sured the  Frenchmen  of  their  safety 
under  my  protection.    The  master, 
who  had  been  confined  in  his  cabin, 
now  joined  the  group  on  deck,  and 
assured  me  he  had  acted  exactly  ac- 
cording to  my  orders,  though  he 
could  not  have  supposed  so  gallant 
an  achievement  would  be  the  result 
of  what  he  had  done.    Luckily  none 
of  our  men  were  seriously  hurt;  and 
I  heard  an  old  sergeant,  who  had 
been  near  me  in  the  hold,  expatia- 
ting very  warmly  on  my  transcend- 
ent courage,  and  he  concluded  his 
panegyric  by  a  compliment  to  my 
wit :  "  Dammee,  says  I  to  myself,  says 
I,  when  we  was  all  ordered  below, 
what's  young  Thunderbolt  [the  sou- 
briquet by  which  I  was  known  in 
the  ranks]  arter  now  ?  W^ell,  we  lays 
down  in  that  'ere  hole,  and  the  Ge- 
neral he  never  says  nothin'  at  all,  but 
sits  as  quiet  and  cool  as  if  he  was  over 
a  glass  o'  j^in  and  water ;  thinks  I  to 
myself,  this  here  will  never  do  by  no 
means  whatsomnever ;  but  then,  ye 
see,  he  says,  says  he  at  last,  just  as  if 
he  was  goin'  into  no  danger  at  all,  says 
he, Dammee,  says  he,  we'll  shew  them 
there  FrendimeQ  how  us  Britons  can 
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thidcly  eddying  round  the  whole 
building,  hid  ul  the  portions  of  it 
which  were  not  actually  in  a  blaze. 
The  servants,  and  many  country  peo- 
ple from  the  neighbouring  village, 
fftsed  at  the  progress  of  the  devour- 
mg  element  in  helpless  consternation 
and  dismay.  Many  of  them  were  in 
tears,  and  I  heard  them  uttering  the 
most  heart-rending  lamentations  over 
tiie  inevitable  fate  of  their  mistress. 
She  had  retired  to  her  couch  at  an 
early  hour,  and  the  flames  now  to- 
tally enveloped  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments which  she  had  occupied.  I 
madeseveral  attempts  to  dash  through 
tiia*  flames,  and  save  the  unfortunate 
lady — and  also  had  no  doubt  the  Ge- 
neral would  be  overcome  by  his  ter- 
rors, and  be  incapacitated  from  es- 
cape. In  the  midst  of  these  vain 
and  impotent  endeavours,  we  saw 
acme  dark  object  moving  along  the 
corridor.  It  proceeded  quietly  and 
sedately,  whatever  it  was;  and  the 
(mperstitious  peasantry  began  to  give 
all  up  for  lost,  when  they  saw  what 
tiiey  considered  the  demon  of  fire 
himself  so  deliberately  taking  his 
path  amidst  the  flames.  I,  however, 
caught  a  single  glimpse,  which  satis- 
fied me  it  was  the  General;  and  I 
now  in  truth  believed  that  his  fears 
liad  turned  his  brain,  and  that  he 
tiirew  himself  in  his  delirium  upon 
(BttTtain  death.  We  traced  him,  how- 
ever, as  he  passed  each  window,  and 
at  last  saw  him  dive  suddenly  into 
the  hottest  of  the  fire,  and,  to  our 
amazement,  emerge  in  the  anteroom 
of  her  ladyship's  Dedchamber.  We 
could  even,  above  the  roaring  of  the 
flames,  hear  a  scream  of  delight; 
and  in  another  instant,  again  we  tra- 
ced the  figure  pursuing  its  fiery  way 
with  a  burden  in  its  arms,  and  a 
ahout  of  hope  and  exultation  among 
the  spectators  could  no  longer  be 
reatramed.  The  walls  themselves 
began  to  ctack  and  totter  in  many 
places,  and  several  of  the  floors  had 
already  given  way,  yet,  apparently 
undismayed,  the  figure  flitted  across 
each  successive  Whidow  of  tiia  eor- 
MoTp  and  by  some  means  or  odier 


came  down  the  blazing  staircase  un- 
injured. I  saw,  to  my  delight  and 
amazement,  it  was  indeed  the  Gene- 
ral, with  the  still  beautiful  and  fas- 
cinating Lady  Anabella  closely  cling- 
ing to  his  neck.  I  rushed  to  him  m 
a  moment,  and  offered  him  my  as- 
sistance, but  he  was  apparently  as 
calm  and  collected  as  he  had  ap- 

E eared  that  very  day  at  the  head  of 
is  own  table.  Her  ladyship,  too, 
recovered  herself  very  soon,  and  re- 
lated her  escape,  with  the  fondest 
adcnowledgments  of  her  husband's 
matchless  intrepidity.  To  all  that 
she  said  he  made  no  answer  what- 
soever ;  he  seemed,  indeed,  scarcely 
to  listen  to  what  she  was  saying; 
but  after  she  had  been  given  over  to 
the  care  of  her  maids,  he  took  me 
aside,  and  told  me,  that  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  agitation  he  walked 
along  the  corridor,  in  hopes  of  finding 
his  way  down  the  back  stairs  which 
communicated  with  the  garden.  He 
found  the  door  locked,  and  entered 
Ladv  Annabella's  room,  with  the  in- 
tention of  leaping  out  of  her  win- 
dow ;  but  she  sprang  upon  him,  and 
seized  him  round  the  neck — and  then 
his  apprehension  rose  to  such  a  pitch 
that  ne  lost  all  command  of  himself, 
and  how  he  found  his  way  into  the 
open  air  he  was  altogether  unable  to 

fuess.  After  giving  me  this  account, 
e  slipt  Quietly  away  from  the  bus- 
tle, and  left  me  musing  on  what  a 
confoundedly  useful  sort  of  coward- 
ice it  was,  which  enabled  the  man 
dways  to  be  terrified  at  the  right 
time ;  and  the  sum  of  my  musing  was 
this,  that  it  will  be  a  pretty  consi- 
derable particular  long  time  before 
all  my  courage,  and  dashing,  and  in- 
trepidity, win  raise  me  to  oe  a  Ge- 
neral of  Division,  with  a  splendid 
fortune — a  baronetcy — and  two  thou- 
sand a-year  settled  on  my  lineal  re- 
gresentative  for  three  generations. 
o  much  better  is  it,  as  Solomon  or 
some  other  person  has  said  in  his 
proverbs,  to  be  bom  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  one's  mouth  than  a  wooden 
ladle. 
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)iave  overflowed  with  happiness.  As 
it  was,  she  had  not  yet  learnt  to  rea- 
son upon  tlie  want  of  sy mpatliy ;  she 
felt  without  analyzing.  She  was  not 
liarshly  treated, — wrs  seldom  found 
fault  with,  though  far  more  rarely 
commended, — was  admitted  to  share 
in  her  sisters*  sports,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  she  had  no  choice  in  them, 
—old  Jeannette  and  le  petit  fr^re 
Armand  loved  her  dearly ;  so  did 
Roland,  her  father's  old  faithful 
bound, — and  on  the  whole,  la  petite 
Madelaine  was  a  happy  little  girl. 

And  happier  she  was,  a  thousand 
times  happier,  than  her  cousin  Adri- 
enne — than  Adrienne  de  St  Hilaire, 
the  spoilt  child  of  fortune  and  of  her 
dotinj^  parents,  who  lived  but  in  her, 
and  for  her,  exhausting  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  love,  and  all  the  resources 
of  wealth,  in  vain  endeavoui-s  to  per- 
fect the  felicity  of  their  beautiful  but 
heartless  idol. 

.  The  families  of  St  Hilaire  and  Du 
R^sn^i  were,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
distantly  related,  and  the  ties  of  kin- 
dred were  strengthened  by  similarity 
of  faith,  both  profcssins^  that  of  tlie 
^Reformed  Church,  and  living  on  that 
*  liccount  very  much  within  their  own 
IT'^^Ecle,  though  on  terms  of  perfect 
Aod-will  with  the  surrounding  Ca- 
tholic neighbourhood.  Mile,  de  St 
Hilaire  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  to  select  among  the  elder 
of  her  cousins,  her  companion  and 
intimate,  their  ages  nearly  assimila- 
ting with  her  own;  but,  too  cold- 
hearted  to  seek  for  sympathy,  too 
proud  to  brook  companionship  on 
equal  terms,  and  too  selfish  and  in- 
dolent to  sacrifice  any  caprice,  or 
make  any  exertion  for  the  sake  of 
Others,  she  found  it  most  convenient 

■  to  patronise  la^  petite    Madelaine, 
:  whose  gentle  spirit  and  sweet  tem- 

■  per  ensured  willing  though  not  ser- 
vile compliance  witTi  even  the  unrea- 
sonable fancies  of  all  who  were  kind 
to  her,  and  whose  quickness  of  intel- 
lect and  excellent  capacity  more  than 
fitted  her  for  companionship  with 
Adrienne,  though  the  latter  was  six 
years  her  senior.  Besides  all,  there 
was  the  pleasure  of  patronage — not 
the  least  influential  motive  to  a  proud 
and  mean  spirit,  or  to  the  heart  of  a 
beauty,  wellnigh  satiated,  if  that  were 
possible,  by  the  contemplation  of  her 
own  perfections.     When  la  petite 

wja0  was  ten  yem  old,  and  la 
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belle  Aiirienne  sixteen,  it  therefore 
happened  thiat  the  former  was  much 
oftener  to  be  found  at  Chateau  St 
Hilaire,  than  at  le  Manoir  du  Res- 
n^l ;  for  whenever  the  parental  ef- 
forts of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
St  Hilaire  failed  (and  they  failed  too 
often)  to  divert  the  ennui,  and  satisfy 
the  caprices,  of  their  spoiled  darling, 
the  latter  was  wont  to  exclaim,  in  the 
pettish  tone  of  peevish  impatience, 
"  Faites  done  venir  la  petite  Made- 
laine !'*  and  the  innocent  charmer  was 
as  eagerly  sought  out  and  welcomed 
by  the  harassed  parents  as  ever  Da- 
vid was  sought  tor  by  the  servants 
of  Saul,  to  lay  with  the  sweet  breath- 
ings of  his  harp  the  evil  spirit  that 
possessed  their  unhappy  master. 
Something  similar  was  the  influence 
of  la  petite  Madelaine's  nature  over 
that  of  her  beautiful  cousin.  No 
wonder  that  her  presence  could 
scarcely  be  dispensed  with  at  Cha- 
teau St  Hilaire.  Had  her  own  home 
been  more  a  home  of  love,  not  all 
the  blandishments  of  the  kindest 
friends,  not  all  the  luxuries  of  a 
'  wealthy  establishment,  would  ever 
have  reconciled  her  to  be  so  much 
separated  from  her  nearest  connex- 
ions. But,  alas  I  except  when  her 
services  were  required  (and  no  spa- 
ring and  light  tasks  were  her  assign- 
ed ones),  she  was  but  too  welcome 
to  bestow  her  companionship  on 
oUiers;  and  except  Roland,  and  le 
petit  fr^re,  who  was  there  to  miss  la 
petite  Madelaine  ?  And  Roland  was 
mostly  her  escort  to  St  Hilaire ;  and 
on  fine  evenings,  when  le  petit  fr^re 
had  escaped  from  his  tutor  and  his 
sisters,  Jeannette  was  easily  persua- 
ded to  take  him  as  far  as  the  old 
mill,  half-way  between  the  chateaux, 
to  meet  her  on  her  way  home.  Those 
were  pleasant  meetings.  Madelaine 
loved  often,  in  after  life,  to  talk  of 
them  with  that  dear  brother,  always 
her  faithful  friend.  So  time  went  on 
—Time,  the  traveller  whose  pace  is 
so  variously  designated  by  various 
humours — is  always  the  restless,  the 
unpausing — till  Mademoiselle  de  St 
Hilaire  had  attained  the  perfection 
of  blooming  womanhood — the  glow- 
ing loveliness  of  her  one-and-twen- 
tieth  summer— and  la  petite  Made- 
laine began  to  think  people  ought 
to  treat  her  more  like  a  woman — lor 
was  she  not  fifteen  complete  ?  Poor 
little  Madelaine !  thou  hadst  indeed 
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^  J]r,>  /;  -i,     v.lUrelj  a  boose,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 


Kemembrances ;  or  from  "his  tongue  taSHt  fortb'  ■  ^ .^<  •    - ) u-:*-.-.  t  -  ,■  .* \g. 
Some  way-beguiling  tale.     Nbr  lees  i^tid      -  <      '    s<i»    in.. 

Accompanied  thoee  strains  of  afkt  disoeutMi  ;    ^i    tj.r 

Which  Katare*s  Tarioos  objects  alight  inspiM^ 


*'^*'      ■*         -And  In  the  silence  of  his  face  I  read 


it  iM' 


r«> 


y 
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His  oTerflowing  spirit.     Birds  and  beasts. 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stroaniv 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  suo* 
And  gorgeous  insect  horering  in  the  air, 
■'  i       '  .       •    The  fowl  domestic,  and  the  household  dug, 
'     '  In  bis  capacious  mind— Jie  loTed  them  all : 

Their  rights  acknowledging,  he  felt  for  all.  . 

Oft  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceive 
How  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pasturing  Herd 
•  •  To  happy  contemplatioB  Booth*d  his  walic ; 

•.  1 ,  How  the  poor  Brute's  condition,  forced  to  run 

i.'    /  •. I,  Its  oourse  of  suffering  in  the  public  road, 

v., : :  Sad  contrast !  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 

,,,...  With  unavailing  pity.     Rich  in  lovtf 

(,|.,,,   ,^  And  sweet  humanity,  he  was,  himself, 

■J^oiii  :  ^®  ^®  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved. 

^j^  ,,    ^  —Greetings  and  smiles  we  met  with  all  day  long  '*i;^c 

ii//    «  From  faces  that  he  knew ;  we  took  our  seats  •:'i.-i 

'       ■  '  [  '  By  many  a  cottage  hearth,  where  he  received  '  •  .:>  .";  ;;*» 

The  welcome  of  an  Inmate  come  Arom  far.  ^     •  ■•  1  • -i  1   V 

— l^or  was  he  loath  to  enter  ragged  huts,  ='  •  ■.    bm^ 

'   Hots  where  his  charity  was  blest ;  his  voice  .  ....),    ...  |  :? 

on  ;   ji'  ^  Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  firiend.  .  »  ^f;-;- 

-d.nifl*  h.r         ^„j^  sometimes,  where  the  Poor  lltlan  held  disputa  ,      .    ■    ^.  .,i  a 
'   With  Ids  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue  .^ 

Impatience,  through  inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot ; 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Struggling  against  it,  with  a  soul  perpks'd. 
And  finding  in  hersidf  no  steady  power 
To  draw  the  line  of  eomfort  that  divides 
Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  Heaven, 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men ;.  .  .   ,  * 

To  Him  appeal  iras  made  as  to  a  judge ; 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  allay*d 
The  perturbation ;  listen'd  to  the  plea ; 
Resolved  the  dubious  point ;  and  sentence  gave 
So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  beard 
With  soften*d  spirit-— even  when  it  ooBdenm*d.** 

Who,  on  perusing  that  passage,  and  Wilson,  on  the  breaking  out  of  tiie 

meditating  thereon,  but  will  exclaim  flames  of  the  French  Revolution,  like 

with  us,  in  the  words  of  .the  same  many  other  ardent  spirits,  thought 

buti— applying  to  himself  the  fulfill*  they  were  fires  kindled  by  a  U^t 

ed  propnecy — but  trusting  that  the  from  heaven.  He  associated  hi: 

event  m  the  last-ltne  wfll  be  far  with  the  Friends  of  the  Pe- 


away, —  most  of  whom  soon  proved 

«*  Blessings  be  with  them  and  eternal  Sfelves  to  be  the  Enemies  of  the^ 

praiae !  man  Race.    His  biographer  m  GoAi- 

The  PoKTs  who  on  earth  have  made  us  Stable's  Mlftceltany-unlike  one  or 

heirs  two  Others  elsewhere — saw  Wilson's 

Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  conduct,  inldl  thin^  connected  with 

Uys—  <*  this  passa^te  in  his  life,'*  in  its  true 

O  might  my  iMpia  b«  namberM  among  light    Hiat  gentleman  does  not  cai^ 

theirs!  lumniatQ tioi.^  t ww:^*^^^ vw^osk^w^ 

Then  gladly  would  I  end^iy  «l«rtiil  dsy****  of  tbo  19I^m;\&&»K  "^cmV-vol^  ^  S^ 

This  is  «n  ^pisodo.        V  .J^%  1^»tt^T  A>#i^ '^'^"^^  ^ 
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recent  equally  with  ancient  expe- 
rience warn  U8  of  our  fate — ^wlien 
the  Blightest  acquaintance  with  his- 
torr,  as  well  as  the  smallest  ohser- 
tation  of  Uie  present  times,  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion — ^when  thought, 
and  talent,  and  information,  have 
been  so  strenuouslr  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  order,  and  yet  all  is  una- 
vailing, the  conclusion  is  unavoida- 
ble, that  we  have  arrived  at  one  of 
those  eras  in  human  affairs,  when 
an  universal  passion  seizes  mankind, 
and,  for  purposes  at  the  time  inscru- 
table to  human  wisdom,  reason  ge- 
nerally gives  way  to  frenzy. 

Without  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  Miscellany,  or  the  able  articles  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  we  venture  to 
assert,  that  considerations  will  be 
found  against  Reform,  utterly  deci- 
sive in  the  eyes  of  reason,  and  which 
It  will  be  a  never-failing  source  of 
astonishment  with  posterity,  did  not, 
at  llie  time,  command  universal  as- 
sent We  are  perfectly  certain  that 
all  dispassionate  enquirers  who  are 
fiuniliar  with  history,  (for  the  opi- 
nion of  none  else  is  worth  attending 
to,^  will,  after  a  few  years  are  over, 
coincide  in  this  conclusion.  Tliese 
considerations  have  produced  their 
foil  effect  on  the  thinlcing  few.  But 
who  is  to  influence  the  unthinking 
inanv  ?  In  vain  would  every  man  in 
England,  capable  of  judging  on  such 
a  question,  coincide  in  opposing  Re- 
form, if  the  headstrong  multitude  in 
whom  political  power  is  vested,  have 
been  stimulated  to  insist  for  Its  ac- 
quisition. 

The  three  circumstances  which 
render  the  present  Reform  utterly 
fotal  to  every  interest  of  society,  and 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  durabi- 
lity of  the  empire,  are  its  being 
based  on  an  uniform  system  of  re- 
presentation, the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance which  it  gives  to  mem- 
bers over  property,  and  the  total 
tibsence  of  any  means  of  representa- 
tion to  our  colonial  possessions — all 
these  points  have  been  repeatedly 
illustrated.  But  as  long  as  there  is 
life  there  is  hope,  and  wnile  there  Is 
a  chance,  by  any  means,  of  averting 
the  catastrophe,  nothing  shall  be  lert 
undone  on  our  parts  which  can  pre- 
reat  h. 

^offormltyofrepreBenttLtion^hehM' 
^"IJo  theory,  ia  the  fatal  rock  on 


have  hitherto  split ;  and,  to  the  end 
of  time,  must  render  them  unfit  for 
the  government  of  mankind.  The 
French  established  one  uniform  sys- 
tem of  representation  in  1790,  by 
which  every  man  worth  three  days'  la- 
bour had  a  vote.  It  was  speedily  mer- 
ged in  the  reign  of  terror.  Taught 
by  this  dear-bought  experiment,  they 
established,  on  the  tall  of  Robes- 
pierre, a  representative  system 
rounded  on  a  much  higher  qualifica- 
tion, and  guarded  by  uie  protection 
of  a  double  set  of  electors.  It  was 
terminated  in  five  years  by  the  sword 
of  Napoleon.  The  constitution  of 
Louis  aVIII.  conferred  the  right  of 
voting  upon  all  persons  paying  800 
francs  a-year  of  direct  taxes;  and 
tiie  public  discontents  under  it  went 
on  accumulating,  till,  to  resist  imme- 
diate destruction,  Charles  X.  was 
driven  to  the  hazardous  expedient  of 
abolishing  the  right  of  representar 
tion  in  one  half  of  the  electors — an 
act  of  violence  which  immediately 
led  to  his  overthrow.  All  the  other 
nations  who  have  attempted  the  for- 
mation of  constitutions,  have  done 
the  same,  and  all  these  constitutions 
are  already  extinct 

Such  similarity  of  effects  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  chance.  It  springs  ne- 
cessarily from  the  fatal  principle  of 
uniformity  in  representation,  because 
that  uniformity  necessarily  excludes 
a  great  proportion  of  the  nation  from 
the  legislature.  The  electors,  com- 
posed, or  what  is  the  same  thing,  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  a  certain 
class  in  society,  cannot  sympathize 
witii  other  bodies ;  they  are  careless 
as  to  their  complaints,  indifferent  to 
their  welfare,  swayed  probably  by  an 
adverse  interest;  and  the  inevitable 
consequence  is,th at  the  ejected  classes 
become  discontented,  and  public  dis- 
satisfaction goes  on  accumulating, till 
it  terminates  in  a  convulsion. 

Nothing  but  the  great  inequality 
in  the  representation,  has  so  long 
preserved  the  British  constitution 
from  this  catastrophe.  It  is  of  no  im- 
portance in  whom  the  right  of  vo- 
ting is  vested;  if  it  is  placed  in  any 
one  class  exclusively,  the  constitu- 
tion must  be  of  an  ephemeral  dura- 
tion. Had  it  been  exclusively  vest- 
ed in  the  peers,  or  the  greater  land- 
holders, the  increasing  discontents^ 
and  expanding  axnVAlVoii  oi  t\v^  vaxd." 
dUngordeTa,m\iftUon%aiS^\AiN^oN^x- 
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the  subsUling  inlets  to  democratic 
ambition,  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  in  that  interest  find  an  en- 
trance. 

That  the  last  of  these  alternatives 
is  the  fact,  is  matter  of  proverbial 
notoriety.  The  reformers  were 
themselves  the  first  to  proclaim  it, 
when  they  announced,  with  such  sa- 
tisfaction, the  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  boroughs  which  were  thrown 
open,  in  other  words,  gained  over  to 
the  democratic  influence,  at  the 
election  which  preceded  the  fall  of 
the  Wellington  administration.  The 
last  election  has  demonstrated  its 
truth  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis- 

Sute;  because  the  democratic  in- 
uence  has  become  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  the  conservative  party  has 
been  reduced  at  one  blow,  from  300 
to  230  members,  and  a  majority  of 
136  have  voted  the  adoption  of  a 
new  and  highly  democratic  consti- 
tution. 

After  this  result  without  reform^ 
what  becomes  of  the  argument,  that 
II  change  in  the  representation  has 
become  necessary  to  enable  the 
people  to  keep  their  ground  against 
the  racroasing  preponderance  of  the 
aristocracy  ?  It  is  apparent  that  the 
argument  is  at  an  end;  that  the  dan- 

Sr  is  now  to  be  apprehended  from 
e  other  quarter ;  that  the  risk  now 
is,  that  the  constitution  is  to  be  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  democracy;  and 
that  tlie  wisdom  of  real  statesmen 
should  be  incessantly  directed  to 
protecting  the  bulwarks  which  face 
the  people.  And  yet  this  is  the  ar- 
gument and  this  the  time  which  is 
chosen  for  their  demolition  I 

Were  the  standard  of  qualification 
for  the  new  electors  altogether  un- 
exceptionable, still  it  would  be  a 
sufficient  and  fatal  objection  to  its 
adoption,  that  it  is  based  on  an  uni- 
form system,  and  vests  political 
power  exclusively  in  one  class  of 
society.  If  the  light  of  election  were 
(Mmfined  to  the  owners  of  houses  of 
L.fiO  or  L.  100  arvear,  this  objection 
would  be  equally  strong:  the  im- 
mense bofly  of  the  other  classes 
would  be  totally  unrepresented,  and 
of  course  discontented.  Mr  Hunt 
has  already  pointed  this  out:  he 
says  he  has  heard  on  the  one  side  of 
the  House,  eloquent  speeches  in  fa- 


vour of  the  L.IO  voters,  and  on  the 
oUier,  in  support  of  the  borough- 
mongers;  but  nothing  in  favour  of 
the  working  classes,  in  other  words, 
of  twenty  millions  of  the  people. 
The  effect  is  already  becoming  ap- 
parent; political  power  is  to  be 
vested  exclusively  in  the  class  of 
small  shopkeepers,  and  owners  of 
lodging-houses ;  the  immense  '^inte- 
rests now  represented  by  the  anti- 
reformers,  and  the  vast  multitudes 
now  represented  by  the  potwallop- 
ers,  are  aFike  threatened  with  dis- 
franchisement And  yet  with  a  sys- 
tem so  clearly  leading  to  such  re- 
sults, we  are  seriously  told  that  the 
question  will  be  for  ever  "  settled," 
and  all  farther  contention  for  politi- 
cal power,  extinguished  by  the  total 
exclusion  of  members  on  the  one 
hand,  and  property  on  the  other, 
from  any  snare  in  the  representa- 
tion I 

Foreigners  frequently  have  said 
that  the  great  difference  between 
their  free  constitutions  and  that  of 
England  is,  that  '*  minorities  with 
them  are  not  represented,  and  that 
the  grievances  and.complaints  of  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  never  are  heard 
in  the  legislature."  The  observation 
is  perfectly  well-founded,  and  places 
in  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  that  uniformity  in  re- 
presentation, so  specious  in  theory, 
and  so  ruinous  in  practice.  The 
French  constitutional  monarchy  fell 
a  victim  to  its  adoption :  the  na- 
tional discontent,  long  deprived  of  a 
free  vent  in  the  legislature,  at  length 
brought  about  the  Revolution.  And 
yet  with  this  result  before  our  eyes, 
it  is  this  ruinous  system  which  we 
are  about  to  copy,  and  the  ancient 
safety-valves  of  the  constitution  to 
close  for  ever ! 

But  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  that  the  effects  now  contem- 
plated will  not  follow  the  Reform 
Bill ;  that  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  aristocratic  party  of  the 
Whigs,  numbers  will  become  trium- 
phant over  property,  and  the  ancient 
institutions  of^  the  country  swept 
away  in  the  fiood  of  democracy. 

We  have  already  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
in  a  former  number  of  this  peries,* 
that  the  value  of  a  forty  shilling  free- 
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tkmrf.     Then   why  disfranchise 

ibem? 

BircL  Because  I  would  not  have 
tiie  mere  nominees  of  an  aristocrat 
usurp  the  places  of  representatives 
of  the  people. 

Court.  In  other  words,  because 
you  wish  to  curtail  the  influence  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  augment  the 
influence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Now,  I  ask  70U,  upon  the  whole  is 
that  necessary  ? 

Bird,  For  that  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  at  present  in 
no  great  danger  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  can,  at  least,  maintain  its 
own.  But  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  are 
notoriously  bought  and  sold.  Surely 
you  will  not  defend  that  ? 

Court.  If  that  be  notorious,  it 
can  be  proved;  and  if  it  be  proved, 
you  have  your  remedy.  But  1  much 
OQubt  that  it  is  as  vou  say.  However, 
I  leave  that  consideration  as  I  found 
It  Are  you  willing  to  make  their 
dbfranchisement  depend  upon  the 
notoriety  of  their  corruption  r 

Bird,  Why,  no.  A  thing  may  be 
tolerably  certain  without  being  sus- 
ceptible of  such  proof  as  would  jus- 
tify a  conviction  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. And  the  representatives  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  like  Cesar's  wife, 
not  only  free  from  corruption,  but 
from  the  very  suspicion  of  corrup- 
tion. Now,  itjs  certainly  known  that, 
with  respect  to  these  boroughs,  that 
is  not  the  case.  They  are  a  great 
offence  to  the  people. 

Court,  When  ao  you  call  amem- 
ber  of  Parliament  corrupt  ? 

Bird,  When  he  is  influenced  by 
a  personal  consideration  to  vote 
i^;ainBt  what  he  knows  to  be  the  in- 
terest of  his  country. 

Court,  No  matter  what  that  per- 
sonal consideration  is  ? 

Bird.  No  matter  what  ihat  con- 
sideration is. 

Court,  Whether  the  emoluments 
of  ofBce  or  mob  popularity-^popu- 
lar  applause  or  puolic  plunder? 

Bird,    Assuredly. 

Court,    Then  I  am  bold  to  affirm 
that  few  of  our  flaming  patriots  can 
escape  the  charge  of  political  cor- 
ruption ;-— for  few  of  them,  indeed  I 
Jroow  not  any,  who  are  not  as  basely 
solicitous  for  the  favour  of  the  mob, 
«*  anx  of  their  opponents  can  be  for 
^e  favour  of  the  Minister;  eo  that 
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you  see  it  does  not  follow  that  by 
throwing  open  the  rotten  boroughs, 
you  can  do  away  with  all  corruption. 
Bird,  Why,  there  is  this  difference, 
the  people  generally  choose  those 
who  agree  with  them  in  all  cardinal 
points :  so  that  there  is  no  force  put 
upon  their  inclinations.  They  are, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  free 
agents. 

Court.  And  may  not  the  same  be 
said  of  the  nominees  of  the  borough 
proprietors  ?  Surely  no  patron  will 
choose  a  representative  who  does 
not  agree  with  him  in  all  principal 
points ;  so  that  there  is  no  force  put 
upon  his  inclinations.  If  the  truth 
were  known,  I  believe  it  would  be 
found,  that  the  instances  of  depar- 
ture from  principle,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  mob  popularity,  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those 
which  take  place  from  any  other 
cause.  "  We  are  called  Indepen- 
dents^* said  a  poor  dissentiug  minis- 
ter once  to  me,  **  but  we  are  the 
most  dependent  creatures  in  the 
whole  world." 

Brown.  Undoubtedly,  Bird,  that 
is  true.  Neither  Hunt  nor  O'Connell, 
nor  Hobhouse,  nor  Hume,  dare  dis- 
obey the  behests  of  their  constitu- 
ents;— and  they  can  no  more  be 
called  independent,  than  the  man 
who  chooses  to  remain  in  prison  can 
be  called  free. 

Bird.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  bo 
under  the  influence  of  tlie  people, 
who  always,  at  least,  intend  to  iudge 
aright ;  another  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  boroughmonger,  who 
seldom  looks  beyond  his  own  per- 
sonal interest. 

Court.  Good  intentions  do  not 
confer  the  ability  of  judging  wisely 
respecting  important  questions  of 
state  policy;  and  the  decisions  of 
a  tumultuous  assembly  are  never 
maturely  digested.  They  are  mucli 
more  frequently  the  ebullitions  of 
passion  than  the  deductions  of  rea- 
son. Besides,  no  individual  com- 
posing one  of  a  tumultuous  assem- 
bly feels  accountable  for  the  instruc- 
tions which  are  given  to  the  repre- 
sentatives, and,  therefore,  they  are 
never  given  with  that  anxious  fore- 
sight and  circumspection  which  be- 
long to  more  responsible  advisers. 
They  are,  In  fact,  m  general,  charac- 
terised by  \ia»t»,  \n^\^cxe\XoiL»  \%vv^- 
rance,  prejudice,  wA  px^cVpvXajwi'^ . 
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Court.  In  the  Lords  must  be 
fought  the  great  batUe  of  the  con- 
stitution;— a  battle  which  will  deter- 
mine tiie  fate  of  England  for  at  least 
a  century  to  come.  The  Barons  at 
Runnymede  did  not  act  a  more  im- 
portant part  than  that  which  must 
be  actedTbjr  the  Peers  spiritual  and 
temporal  of  the  present  parliament. 
It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  pos- 
sible result. 

Bird,  It  is  indeed,  if  the  Lords 
should  be  insane  enough  to  reject  a 
measure  upon  which  the  people  may 
now  be  said  to  have  decided.  They 
may,  perhaps,  delay,  they  cannot 
stop  it;  and,  in  the  end,  it  will  be 
worse  for  themselves. 

Court,  Is  this  the  lan^age  of  a 
man  who  contends  that  the  popular 
branch  of  the  constitution  requires 
additional  power? 

Bird,  I  hope  they  will  always  have 
power  enough  to  assert  their  rights. 

Court.  I  only  hope  that  they  may 
have  a  sufficient  sense  of  right  to 
confine  themselves  within  the  bounds 
of  their  legitimate  authority.  If  the 
Lords  threatened  them  for  not  pass- 
ing a  Bill  which  originated  in  the 
Upper  House,  what  a  cry  would 
be  raised  of  unconstitutional  in-^ 
terference?  How  would  the  coun- 
try resound  with  denunciations  a- 
gainst  the  invaders  of  liberty  ?  But 
when  tJiey  are  threatened  for  not 

gassing  a  Bill  which  has  originated 
I  the  Lower  House,  and  which  me- 
ditates an  almost  total  extinction  of 
their  authority,  against  such  over- 
weening arrogance,  such  contume- 
lious injustice,  no  voice  is  raised, 
and  they  are  thought  Uie  most  un- 
reasonable men  alive  because  they 
do  not  submit,  without  a  struggle, 
to  what  amounts  to  political  annihi- 
lation. One  is  reminded  of  the  story 
which  Johnson  tells  of  the  man  who 
was  skinning  the  eels,  and  who 
damned  them  **for  not  lying  still  P' 

Brown.  Unquestionably,  it  is  a 
^eat  aggravation  of  all  this,  that  it 
u  done  upon  the.  supposition,  that 
the  Lords  are  too  powerful  for  the 
Commons ! 

Court,  Yes.  Upon  a  supposition 
falsified  by  the  spirit  of  tne  whole 
proceeding!  The  Lords  are  told 
they  have  too  great  an  influence  in 
the  CommonB,  in  the  very  breath 
fr^/cA  teUa  tbem,  that  it  is  only  by  a 
/2««fcf  acgtttesence  in  the  decimn  of 


the  Commons,  that  they  have  any 
chance  of  preserving  their  indepen- 
dence! They  are  bullied  as  being 
too  weak,  while  they  are  calumniated 
as  being  too  powerful !  There  is 
something  ludicrous 'in  the  present 
position  of  aflairs,  which  would  pro- 
voke merriment,  if  the  consequences 
were  not  so  fatal.  What  it  will  end 
in,  God  only  knows. 

Bird.  It  will  end  iu  the  defeat  of 
an  odious  oligarchy. 

Court,  WhdX  you  call  an  oligaixhy 
is  identified  with  a  race  of  glory  and 
prosperity,  which,  either  for  splen- 
dour or  continuance,  is  unexampled 
in  Uie  history  of  the  world.  No  na- 
tion has  ever  yet  enjoyed  so  much 
liberty,  and  been  free  at  the  same 
time  from  foreign  and  domestic 
evils.  If  the  government  may  be 
judged  of  by  its  results,  if  the  tree 
may  be  known  by  its  fruits,  where 
will  you  find  fairer  fruits  of  trade 
and  commerce,  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, of  science  and  civilisation, 
than  in  the  hitherto  happy  Euglaud? 

Bird,  What  do  you  call  the  na- 
tional debt? 

Court,  The  cheap  purchase  with 
our  money  of  a  national  security, 
which  other  nations  were  unable  to 
purchase  with  their  blood.  You 
Know  well  that  there  never  was  a 
war  more  universally  popular  than 
that  in  which  it  was  contracted.  It 
was  literally  forced  upon  a  minister, 
who  had  all  but  predetermined  to 
remain  at  peace,  and  whose  earliest 
and  most  cherished  anticipations  of 
fame,  were  founded  upon  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  place  the  finances 
of  the  country  upon  a  solid  basis, 
during  a  season  of  tranquillity  and 
retrenchment  But  he  was  forced 
to  give  way  to  the  universal  feeling, 
that  neither  our  honour  nor  our  in- 
terest could  permit  us  to  endure  the 
aggression  of  Jacobin  France  any 
longer.  When  he  was  once  fairly 
engaged  in  the  contest,  he  carried  it 
on  with  a  noble  ardour.  And  let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  war  may 
be  said  to  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
created  its  own  resources.  Our  pros- 
perity, during  every  year  of  its  con- 
tinuance, more  than  kept  pace  with 
its  expenses.  The  manufacturing 
interest  was  prodigiously  benefited 
by  it;  and  more  waste  lands  were 
reclaimed  in  Ireland «  by  reason  of 
the  demand  fcx  coirx  \»  -wVvtV  \\. 
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di^rence,  that  ue  .have  waatooly 
invited  and  precipitated  tiie  collision 
into  which  Rome  was  gradually 
drawn  by  the  silent  force  of  circum- 
gtances.  Cicero,  and  tlie  lingering 
patriots  of  his  party^  violently  oppo- 
sed the  democracy,  and  supported 
tiie  i^ithority  of  the  Senate,  under 
tk^  v^n  hope  that  they  could  stem 
t)i6  tide  which  set  in  so  irresistibly 
towards  the  overthrow  of  the  civil 
balance.  Csesar,  on  the  other  hand, 
threw  himself  on  the  democracy, 
witb  tho  certain  prospect,  that  after  a 
inoDientary  triumph  to  this  faction, 
a  despotism  in  some  hands  or  other 
WHS  ready  to  swallow  qp  both  orders 
of  the  state.  In  that  view  he  was 
a^  .sagacious  and  clearsighted  as  Ci- 
C^o  was  blind.  The  fulness  of  time 
was  come ;  and  the  headlong  tend- 
^^cyto  a  strong  despotism  in  militai-y 
llBiids,  as  the  sole  means  for  impo- 
^fjlig;  peace  on  the  endless  factions  of 
rivS  nobles  amongst  a  most  cor- 
xipt  populace,  is  evident  from  this — 
tw  ^o  change  of  circumstances  by 
.ihiQ  assassinations  of  particular  em- 
p/erora,ever  availed  to  restore  the  an- 
cient form  of  polity.  Vantage-ground 
and  an  ppen  stage  were  many  times 
.offered  to  the  old  republican  cner- 
tfiea;  bat  those  energies  were  vainly 
mv(]4:ed  by  here  and  there  a  solitary 
patriot;  ifor  they  had  been  long  dead, 
and  in  reality  were  already  expiring 
in  the  times  of  Sylla  and  Marius. 
.     Whether  we  are  destined  to  travel 

Xn  this  old  Roman  road ;  whether 
r  a  brief  triumph  to  the  democra- 
tic forces  of  our  constitution,  they 
and  the  aristocracy  will  sink  through 
an  interspace  of  anarchy  into  one 
common  ruin  under  a  stem  dictator- 
ship ;  or  whether  we  shall  pass  for 
some  generations  into  the  condition 
of  an  American  republic, — and  in 
either  state  what  will  be  the  amount 
of  our  foreign  weight  and  considera- 
tion in  the  system  of  Europe  ? — these 
are  questions  upon  which  I  see  great 


difficulties  in  coming  to  any  conjec- 
tural solution.  But,  under  every  re- 
sult as  to  tbat  question,  as  respects 
our  domestic  peace  and  honour,  it  is 
but  too  manifest  that  the  government 
have  G^iven  away  and  wantonly  trans- 
ferrea  the  whole  substantial  powers 
of  the  state  from  those  hands  in  which 
the  positive  experience  of  centuries 
had  justified  unlimited  confidence  ; 
that  they  have  thrown  this  power 
into  the  hands  of  an  order,  the  most 
dangerous  of  any  in  the  State,  more  so 
even  than  the  mere  populace,  for  this 
reason,  that,  with  wishes  pointing  in 
the  same  general  direction,  a'mobliaB 
far  less  intelligence,  less  fixed  adhe- 
rence to  principles,  is  more  frequent- 
ly swayed  by  merely  personal  con- 
siderations, such  as  might  often  hap- 
pen advantageously  to  thwart  their 
political  Icanmo's,  and  has  fewer  fa- 
cilities of  combination  for  a  common 
purpose ;  that  they  have  thus  destroy- 
ed the  true,  ancient  equilibrium  of 
forces,  which  time  and  the  wisdom  of 
man  had  united  to  mature.  It  is  but 
too  manifest  that  henceforward  they 
have  committed  our  safety  to  a  blind 
agency  of  chance,  or  else  to  an  arbi- 
trary valuation  of  the  motives  and  the 
interests  which  are  likely  to  prepon- 
derate in  a  rank  of  which  they  must 
necessarily  know  nothing;  that  they 
have  invited  a  sweeping  course  of 
public  spoliation ;  that  an  infinite  suc- 
cession of  change  is  certain,  but  the 
point  of  rest  to  which  it  tends,  the 
kind  of  catastrophe  which  will  set  a 
limit  to  these  changes,  is  wrapped  up 
in  unfathomable  darkness ;  that  the 
state  is  henceforward  doomed  to 
transmigrate  through  many  shapes  of 
revolution — Heaven  avert  what  we 
have  so  much  apparent  cause  to  add, 
in  the  memorable  words  of  Burke, 
"  And  in  all  its  transmigrations  to  be 
purified  by  fire  and  blood !" 
Yours,  my  dear  friend, 
ever  most  truly. 

Emeritus. 
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11168  and  delights  will  seem  little,  if 
at  all,  overcharged.  Such  persons 
find  themselves  at  once  throivn  back 
upon  a  state  of  things,  for  which  mo- 
dem compositions  can  furnish  no 
equivalent.  Lofty  figures  stalk  be- 
fore tlieir  eyes;  visions  of  heroic 
neatness  and  superhuman  dignity 
become  familiar  to  their  thoughts; 
they  hold  converse  with  majestic 
^minds,  which  the  storms  of  fate  might 
\ahake  but  could  not  subdue ;  and  if 
ley  come  out  of  this  intercourse 
rithout  experiencing  those  feverish 
excitements  and  gusts  of  passion,  by 
rhich  the  modern  drama  at  once  de- 
^hts  and  enervates  the  mind,  they 
il  in  themselves  that  calm  repose 
pr  chastened  emotion  which  were 
^e  legitimate  and  wiser  aims  of  the 
ancient  drama,  and  of  which  the  one 
will  be  found  the  best  relief  against 
the  cares,  as  the  other  will  be  the 
surest  preservative  against  the  pains 
of  life.^ 

Mr  Campbell— as  fine  and  as  true 
a  critic  as  he  is  an  original  and  ima- 
ginative poet — has  some  admirable 
observations  on  Lillo,  "  the  trajB[ic 
poet  of  middling  and  familiar  life,*' 
which  bear  strongly  on  our  present 
subject  He  has  been  speaking  of 
Lilio*B  Arden  of  Feversham,  in  which 
there  is  a  scene  of  intended  murder 
so  true  to  nature,  that  the  audience, 
it  is  said,  with  one  accord  rose  up 
and  interrupted  it.  Mr  Campbell 
admits  that  this  was  a  proof  ot  the 
power  of  the  dreadful  semblance  of 
reality;  but  what  we  want  is  the 
'*  magic  illusion  of  poetry."  He 
continues — "  Undoubtedly  the  ge- 
nuine delineation  of  the  human  heart 
will  please  us,  from  whatever  sta- 
tion or  circumstances  of  life  it  is  de- 
rived. In  the  simple  pathos  of  Tra- 
gedy, probably  very  little  difference 
will  be  felt,  from  the  choice  of  cha- 
racters being  pitched  above  or  be- 
low the  line  of  mediocrity  in  station. 
But  something  more  than  patiios  is 
required  in  Tragedy ;  and  the  very 
pain  that  attends  our  sympathy,  re- 
quires agreeable  and  romantic  asso- 
ciations of  the  fancy  to  be  blended 
with  its  poignancy.  Whatever  at- 
taches ideas  of  importance,  publici- 
ty, and  elevation,  to  the  objects  of 
joitjr,  forms  a  brighteniog  and  allu- 
fbij^  medium  to  the  imsiaAnaAoiL 
Aikam  benelf,  with  aU  ber  umpli^ 


city  and  democracy,  delighted  on  th^ 
stage  to 

*  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 


lu  scepter'd  hull  come  sweeping  by.' 

'*  Even  situations  far  depressed 
beneath  the  familiar  mediocrity  of 
life,  are  more  picturesque  and  poet- 
ical than  its  ordinary  level.  It  is 
certainly  in  the  virtues  of  the  mid- 
dling ranks  of  life,  that  the  strength 
and  comforts  of  society  chiefly  de- 
pend, in  the  same  manner  as  we 
look  for  the  harvest  not  on  cliffs  and 
precipices,  but  ou  the  easy  slope 
and  the  uniform  plain.      But  the 

f>ainter  does  not  in  general  fix  on 
evel  situations  for  Uie  subjects  of 
his  noblest  landscapes.  There  is  an 
analogy,  I  conceive,  to  this,  in  the  mo- 
ral painting  of  Tragedy.  Disparities 
of  station  give  it  boldness  of  outline. 
The  commanding  situations  of  life 
are  its  mountain  scenery — the  re- 
gion where  its  storm  and  sunshine 
may  be  portrayed  in  their  strongest 
contrast  and  colouring." 

In  such  a  Drama,  we  hope  you 
will  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that 
the  laities  were  Cardinal  Virtues. 
The  scheme  was  severe  as  it  was 
stately — truth  idealized.  Therefore 
violence  must  be  done — if  possible 
— to  nothine  in  nature-— -else  had  art 
been  stained  with  imperfection.  As 
things  were,  so  let  them  be— only 
lifted  up  into  greater  majesty — but 
obedient  still — as  the  meanest — to 
the  sovereign  laws. 

But  remember  that  this  wonderful 
people— tlie  poets  of  this  wonderful 
people — which  is  the  same  thing — 
nad  an  invention  by  which  they  gave 
the  Unities  a  far-extended  reign. 
We  allude  to  the  Trilogy.  Three 
plays  were  written  on  one  subject — 
each  a  perfect  whole  in  itself— but 
the  three  also  a  whole — so  that  com- 
prehensively each  play  was  an  act, 
— and  of  three  acts  consisted  the 
Triune  Drama.  Was  not  this  ^eat  ? 
Shakspeare  has  something  like  it 
in  the  first  and  second  part  of  his 
historical  plays.  For  Shakspeare  has 
every  thing;  but  his  first  and  second 
parts  have  neither  separately  nor 
conjointly  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  Grecian  Tnlogy.  lliey  nave  not 
indeed — ^you  must  not  be  angry^- 
for  we  speak  the  truth. 

Now,  wtetihet  ot  tio\  \tVVs^^\ 
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NOETH. 

Ok  pttamal  mU  of  tbe  Gredan  land ! 
In'  this  tenth  light  of  tho  jear*  have  I  reached  thee, 
Oimanj  broken  hopes  havinf  realized  but  one. 
For  never  could  I  have  confidently  hoped  thai  In  this  land  of  Argoc 
I  abouldy  when  dead,  be  a  eharer  in  a  mach-wUhed-for  tomb  t 
Hail  now,  O  Earth,  and  hail,  thou  Ught  of  the  ran, 
And  Jupiter  supreme  over  the  country,  and  the  Pythian  king, 
From  thy  bow  no  longer  discharging  weapons  against  us : 
Implaeable  enough  at  Seamander  wert  thou  io  us ; 

But  now  on  the  other  hand  be  thou  a  saviour,  and  a  deliverer  of  as  from  mir  stroggliiy 
O  King  Apollo.     The  gods-that-preside-ovev-games  also 
All  I  invoke,  and  my  protector 
Mareury,  the  herald  beloved,  of  heralds  the  divinity. 
And  the  heroes  (demigods)  sending  us  forth^  (and)  gracioos  again 
To  receive  the  army  spared  by  the  spear. 
Hail,  ye  palaces  of  kings,  abodes  beloved, 

Venerable  seats,  and  sun-exposed  deities,  * 

Tf  erst  you  ever  (did), — do  you  now  with  these  eyes  serene 
Receive  becomingly  the  king,  after  a  long  time. 
For  he  hath  come^-a  light  in  the  night — ^bringing  to  yoo. 
And  to  all  these  in  common  King  Agamemnon. 
Propitiously  then  salute  him — for  this  is  becoming—- 
Who  dog  up  Troy  with  the  spade  of  justice-bearing 
Jupiter,  whereby  the  foundation  hath  been  upturned. 

And  the  altars  are  namdessj  (things  whereof  nothing  ean  be  known)  and  the  gods*  seats, 
And  the  seed  of  all  the  land  is  utterly  destroyed. 
Having  imposed  on  Troy  such  a  yoke. 
The  king,  the  son  of  Atreus  the  Elder,  a  prosperous  man, 
Has  come,  of  being  honoured  the  most  worthy  of  mortals 
That  now  are :  for  neither  Paris  nor  his  associate  city 
Boasts  that  the  deed  done  was  greater  than  the  suffering ; 
For  having  incurred  the  penalty  of  rapine  and  of  theft 
He  hath  forfeited  his  pledge  of  security ;  and  his  utterly-rained. 
Aboriginal,  paternal  house  hath  he  mowed  down. 
Doubly  then  have  the  children  of  Priam  rendei«d  back  the  price  of  their  offences. 


Hail,  thou  paternal  soil  of  Ai^ive  earth ! 

In  the  fair  light  of  the  tenth  year  to  thee 

Retum*d,  from  the  sad  wreck  of  many  hopes 

This  one  I  save ;  saved  from  despair  e'en  this  ; 

For  never  thought  I  in  this  honosur'd  earth 

To  share  in  death  the  portion  of  a  tomb. 

Hail  then,  loved  earth ;  hail«  thou  bright  son ;  and  thou. 

Great  guardian  of  my  country,  Jove  supreme  ; 

Thou,  Pythian  king,  thy  shaf^  no  longer  wing*d 

For  our  destruction ;  on  Scamander^s  bonks 

Enough  we  monm*d  thy  wrath  ;  propitious  now 

Come,  King  Apollo,  oar  deftnos.     And  all 

Te  Gods,  that  o*er  the  works  of  war  preside^ 

I  now  invoke ;  tbee^  Mercury,  my  avenger^ 

Revered  by  heralds,  that  from  thee  derive 

Their  high  employ ;  yon  heroes,  to  the  war 

That  sent  us,  friendly  now  receive  our  troops, 

The  relics  of  the  spear.     Imperial  walls. 

Mansion  of  kings,  ye  seals  revcrcd ;  ye  Gods, 

That  to  the  golden  son  before  thaw  gates 

Present  your  honoar'd  liMrms ;  if  o'er  of  old 

^  ^  *  For— this  light  of  the  tenth  year. 

T  "Ai^Tss,  i^BX  apriv,  mod  frw^,  to  know ;  that  whwraoi  iko^B^  tanXj^Vasswu 
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Those  eyes  with  fkrour  have  beheld  the  kingi 

Receive  him  dow,  after  this  length  of  time, 

With  glory ;  for  he  comes,  and  with  him  brings 

To  you,  and  all,  a  light  that  cheers  this  gloom  t 

Then  greet  him  well ;  such  honour  is  his  meed, 

The  mighty  king,  that  with  the  mace  of  Jove 

Th*  avenger,  wherewith  he  subdues  the  earth, 

Hath  lerell'd  with  the  dust  the  towers  of  Troy ; 

Their  altars  are  o*erturn*d,  their  sacred  shrinesy 

And  all  the  race  destroy*d.     This  iron  yoke 

Fix'd  on  the  neck  of  Troy,  victorious  comes 

The,  great  Atrides,  of  all  mortal  men 

Worthy  of  highest  honours.     Paris  now. 

And  the  perfidious  state,  shall  boast  no  more  / 

His  proud  deeds  unrevenged :  stript  of  his  spoils. 

The  debt  of  Justice  for  his  thefts,  his  rapines. 

Paid  amply,  o'er  his  father's  house  he  spreads 

With  twofold  loss  the  wide-involving  ruin* 

STMXONS* 

Ho  ho !  my  native  and  paternal  soil ! 

Ho  ho !  my  country,  and  the  sweet  approadi 

Of  Argive  land  !  in  ten  long  years  retum*d, 

I  stand  upon  thee  gladly,  O  my  country ! 

And  save  this  one  of  many  a  shipwreck'd  hope* 

O  much  I  fear'd  I  ne*er  should  see  thy  shores, 

Nor  when  I  died,  be  gather'd  to  thy  lap. 

Now  Earth,  all  hail !  all  hail,  thou  Sun  of  light! 

And  Jove,  this  realm's  great  paramount!  and  thoa^ 

O  King  of  Pytho,  hurling  from  thy  bow 

Thy  shafts  no  more'against  us ;  full  enough 

We  felt  thy  ire  by  sad  Scamander's  banks  t 

Now  be  our  saviour,  and  our  lord  of  games^ 

O  King  Apollo !  and  I  call  ye  all, 

Te  Gods  of  Festivals,  and  thee,  my  patron. 

Sweet  Herald  God !  whom  heralds  most  adore ; 

And  ye,  the  vnnrshippM  Heroes  of  old  times. 

Who  sent  your  armed  sons  to  battle  forth ; 

Receive  what  now  remains  of  us,  the  gleanings 

Of  hostile  spears.     O  palace  of  our  kings ! 

Dear  roofs,  and  yenerated  judgment-seats ! 

And  ye,  sun-facing  images  of  Gods ! 

Now,  now,  if  ever,  beam  with  joyful  eyes 

Upon  your  king  returning ; — lo !  he  comes, 

Kii^;  Agamemnon,  bringing  now  at  last 

A  light  in  darkness,  and  a  general  shine 

On  you,  on  all  the  people,  on  all  those 

Who  throng  around.     But  greet  him,  greet  him  welly 

(Such  honour  is  the  mighty  conqueror's  meed,} 

Who,  arm'd  with  vengeance  and  the  mace  of  Jove^ 

Unloosed  the  stony,  massy  girths  of  Troy. 

Ay,  now  Jove's  spade  has  finished  its  dread  work« 

And  made  a  mound  of  all  that  mighty  field ; 

Altars  and  fanes  in  unknown  ruins  lie, 

And  without  seed  lies  all  the  blasted  land. 

Thus  comes  Atrides  from  the  siege  of  Troy, 

Which  *neath  his  yoke  has  bent  her  turrets  high* 

O  happy,  glorious,  honourable  man. 

Deserving  pndse  of  men,  far,  far  beyond 

What  any  worthy  of  this  age  can  claim. 

The  vaunts  of  Troy  and  Paris  are  no  more. 

Boasting  the  arm  of  Justice  could  not  reach  them ; 

But  It  has  spann'd  them  with  a  hand  as  laif  e 

As  their  offnidings  :  the  convicted  \\i\«i 

Has  hst  his  mftln-prlxe,  and  the  t^vVsIms 
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Who*s  at  the  gates  ?  a  yoong  man,  fair  and  tally* 
A  stranger,  by  hie  garb,  from  foreign  parte ; 
Or  one  who  long  eiooe  has  been  exiled  here  t 
A  stripling,  murderer  of  his  mother's  breast ! 
Brave  youth,  avenger  of  his  father's  death ! 
He'll  oome  to  build  the  high- wrought  archltrtTe, 
Surmounting  all  the  horrors  of  the  dome. 
I  My,  the  Gods  have  sworn  that  he  shall  come. 
His  father's  eorse  (his  crest  lies  on  the  ground) 
Rises,  and  towers  before  him  on  the  road ! 
What,  mourning  still  ?  what,  stili  my  eyes  in  tean  ? 
And  here,  too,  weeping  on  a  foreign  land  ? 
I,  who  have  seen  higb-towered  llion's  town 
Fall,  as  it  fell ;  whilst  they  who  dwelt  therein 
Are,  as  they  are !  before  high-Judgiiig  Heaven! 
I'll  go  and  do  it !  I'U  be  bold  to  die  !— 
I  have  a  word  with  ye,  ye  gates  of  Hell  I 

[To  the  gates  of  the  paktce  oieheit  nhomA  t^ 
I  pray  ye,  let  me  have  a  mortal  stroke, 
That  without  struggling,  all  this  body's  blood 
Pouring  out  plenteously,  in  gentle  stream 
Of  easy  dying,  I  may  dose  my  eyes !" 


'  ^  O  woful  creature,"  Binga  the 
Chorus — **  woful,  too,  and  vdsef 
O  maid !  thou  hast  been  wandering 
far  and  wide !  But  if  in  earnest  thou 
dost  know  thy  fate,  why  like  a  hei- 
fer, goaded  by  a  God,  why  fearless 
doHt  thou  walk  to  the  altar?*' — 
«  Fob !  fob  I  fob  I"—-  What  means 
fob !  fob !  Some  loathing  at  thy 
heart  ?"  — "  The  bouse  breathes 
scents  of  murderous  dropping 
blood  I"—"  How  so?  'tis  smeU  of 


burning  sacrifice  P*— J"  Lfke  is  th# 
vapour  as  from  out  a  tomb  I"—*  4 
dismal  character  thou  glvett  thb 
house  !•'— «  Well  I  well !  I'll  enten 
carrying  with  me  all  my  shrieks !  rd 
enter  I  E'en  in  these  horrid  domes 
I'll  wail  aloud  myself  and  Agamem- 
non. Life,  farewell  I  I've  bad  enough 
of  thee  !  But  remember  me  I  A  df- 
ing  woman  speaks!  For  maid  ona 
day  shall  die  wife!  man  for  man  I 
for  that  ill-etarred  husband !" 


(( 


Once  more !  once  more !  oh  let  my  Toiea  be  heard ! 
I  love  to  sing  the  dirges  of  the  dead. 
My  own  death  knell,  myself  my  death  knell  ring  I 
The  sun  rides  high,  but  soon  will  set  for  me; 
O  sun !  I  pray  to  thee  by  thy  last  light. 
And  unto  those  who  will  me  honour  do. 
Upon  my  hateful  murderers  wreak  the  blood 
Of  the  poor  slave  they  murder  in  her  ohaiii% 
A  helpless,  easy,  unresisting  victim ! 
O  mortal,  mortal  state!  and  what  art  thon? 
E'en  in  thy  glory  oomes  the  changing  shades 
And  nuUces  tl»ee  lilce  a  vision  glide  away  I 
And  then  misfortuna  takes  the  molsten'd  apooga^ 
And  clean  effiMea  ail  the  picture  out  1" 


Cassandra  enters  the  palace^  sad 
the  Chorus,  confounded  and  lost  in 
awe,  moralizes  over  the  dangerous 
glories  of  high  estate.  **  The  Gods," 
they  say,  "  have  blessed  the  arms  of 
our  king!  The  Godn  have  given  him 
the  city  of  Prinin.  Home  has  be  re* 
turii«*(l  with  celestial  honoum.  But 
what!  if  now  be  is  to  rue  the  blood 


of  olden  times»  and  dying  to  pay  for- 
feit to  the  dead  I  Oh  I  who  of  moiw 
tals,  as  be  hears  this  story  told,  would 
wish  not  that  his  own  horoscope 
might  be  beneath  n  low  and  hann- 
leas  star  I" 

'*  AOAumwoii  (within,) 
O  !  O  !  wmiiN  TBiaa !  O  !  Sr^aa'D  lo 

DIATU  ! 


*^Ot«ttM. 
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Mr  North, 
In  addressing  to  you  a  few  words 
of  pommentary  upoa  the  recent  dis- 
cussions in  Parliament  relative  to  the 
Ministerial  project  of  Reform,  1  must 
cry  you  mercy,  upon  grounds  some- 
what new.    It  is  possible  that,  after 
my  own  fashion,  I  may  attempt  to 
offer  a  little  reasoning,  or  perchance 
I  may  touch  upon  something  appli- 
cable to  the  general  principle  or  the 
Bill ;  and  I  am  aware  how  much,  in 
either  case,  1  should  offend  against  the 
prevaiting  fashion ;  but  I  trust  to  the 
usual  slowness  with  which  gentle- 
men of  your  age  take  up  the  new- 
fangled notions  of  the  world,  for  per- 
mitting me  yet  a  little  while  to  pro- 
ceed m  the  old  way,  uncensured. 
For  my  part,  beine  upon  the  spot, 
and  seeing  how  things  go  on,  1  am 
not  much  surprised  that  the  Ministers 
who  lead  the  fashion  here,  and,  by 
means  of  newspapers,  lead  even  un- 
fashionable people   very   much  by 
the  nose,  I  am  not  surprised  that  they 
discountenance  reasonine,   because 
it  naturally  maJces  them  &el  uncom- 
fortable ;  and  who  would  not  choose 
their  own  comfort  when  they  can  ? 
But  I  do  think  it  a  little  hard,  that 
they  should  manifest  such  a  sulky 
impatience  of  our  parting  adieus  to 
the  old  system,  ana  insist  upon  our 
flinging  it  from  us  with  as  light  and 
carelf  ss  a  mind,  as  we  should  cast  off 
an  old  and  worn-out  garment    Per- 
haps they  may  venture  to  say,  that 
being  now  inHtructed  by  their  mai^ 
Tellous  wisdom,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  anomalous  enormities  of  the  re- 
presentative   constitution,    we   are 
Dound,  immediately  upon  the  disco- 
very, to  turn  it  off  with  a  bad  cha- 
racter ;  but  this  would  be  a  false  pre- 
tences-there is  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  originality  in  all  the  evil  speaking 
which  has  of  late  been  squeaked, 
spluttered,  or  bellowed  forth  about 
the  representation  of  the  people  in 
the  Commons*  House  of  Parliament. 
It  is  merely  an  old  ditth  hashed  up 
again,  to  satihfy  the  capricious  appe-' 
tite  of  the  mob,  and  only  made  a 
little  more  nauseous  than  it  hereto- 
fore was,  by  the  witless  impertinence 
of  modern  \\  higgi^m  vi  hich  is  mixed 
up  with  it.    The  shaliow,  JumberiBg9 
stupid  Radicals  of  the  city,  whose  in- 
ieJiectis  in  (iieiratoiiiacluN^who  cm 


digest  nothing  but  food,  erect  their 
huge  immensity  of  ears,  and  their  eyes 
sparkle  between  their  leathern  lida^ 
like  a  pool  of  mud  in  a  shower,  whea 
they  hear  of  Lord  Johnny  Rusaeire 
prodigious  discoveries  of  anomaliee 
in  the  constitution,  which  they  had 
never  thought  of  before.  But  wher« 
is  the  man  of  any  sense  and  infor* 
mation,  who  has  heard  one  particle 
from  all  the  speeches  of  all  the  Ml* 
nisterial  members  who  have  spoken 
ou  the  Reform  Bill,  that  he  did  not 
perfectly  well  know  before  ?  Wasil 
not  as  notorious  as  any  fact  in  hia* 
tory,  that  the  representative  system 
was  full  of  anomalies  V  that  repre* 
sentutives  were  attached  to  pUcea 
with  no  inhabitants,  and  places  full 
of  inhabitants  were  without  any  re* 
presentative  whom  they  could  claim 
directly  as  their  own  ?  Has  not  this 
inatter  been  reviewed  by  every  pr»o* 
tical  statesman,  and  political  philo* 
Bopher,  who  has  spoken  or  written 
about  the  constitution  of  England, 
and  until  now,  without  any  of  those 
symptoms  of  virtuous  horror,  and 
pious  indignation,  which  the  mise* 
rable  cant  and  quackery  of  modem 
politicians  inflict  upon  us  ? 

It  will  not  be  suspected,  except  by 
the  very  ignorant,  that  Paley  was  de- 
ficient in  sense  to  undentand,  6r 
honesty  to  state  what  ought  to  be 
understood  by  others,  respecting  the 
representative  system  of  Great  Bri* 
tarn ;  and  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  a  very  small  part  of  what  he  sayt 
upon  the  subject,  which,  by  the  way, 
will  also  serve  to  sh^w  how  very  or»* 
ginal  are  the  discoveries  of  Lord 
Johnny  Russell,  and  others  who  have 
toiled  after  him,  in  his  brilHtot 
course  of  exposure  of  anomaliee* 
«*  There  is  nothing,"  says  Paley,  •*  in 
the  British  constitution  so  remark* 
able  as  the  irregularity  of  the  popti* 
lar  representation ;  if  my  estate  be 
situate  in  one  county  of  the  kiu^ 
dom,  I  possess  the  ten-thousautiui 
part  of  a  single  representative ;  if  in 
another,  the  thousandth ;  if  in  a  par^ 
ticular  diHtrict,  I  may  be  one  in 
twenty  who  choose  two  representar 
tives;   if  in  a  still  more  favoured 

pointing  ttoo  n»yseVf%    \\  Ww*^\i^" 
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different  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  consequentiy  unfit  for 
we  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,' 
is'a  mere  phantom  of  a  discontented 
imagination,  and. wholly  irreconcile- 
able  with  practical  truth.  Have  we 
ever  founa  that  the  Peers  themselves 
have  heen  more  neglectful  of  the 
people's  interests  in  uie  public  ques- 
tions that  come  before  them,  than 
the  Commons  ?  And  if  we  have  not, 
why  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  no- 
minees of  Peers  in  the  Lower  House 
are  so?  Nav,  more,  I  venture  to 
affirm,  that  if  we  appeal  to  the  surest 
test,  Uiat  of  experience,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  most  illustrious 
friends  of  the  people  who  have  ever 
tippeared  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  not  popular  representatives, 
but  obtained  their  opportunities  of 
doing  good  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  nomination  boroughs.  Even 
that  recreant  from  the  cause  of  mo- 
derate reform.  Lord  John  Russell, 
did  admit,  that  but  for  these  con- 
venient boroughs.  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly  would  probably  have  never  sat 
in  Parliament  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
never  would,  at  least  in  the  Lower 
House :  he  might,  by  devoting  all  his 
energies  to  his  profession,  have  reach- 
ed the  Upper  House  as  a  Law  Lord, 
but  except  through  such  a  friendly 
door  as  the  nomination  borough  of 
Winchelsea,  he  never  would  nave 
obtained  the  Parliamentary  reputa- 
tion, which,  at  last,  made  him  Mem- 
ber for  Yorkshire :— yet  Mr  Fergus- 
ton  would  be  as  ready  as  any  to  ad- 
mit that  he  was  no  idle  or  inattentive 
advocate  of  the  popular  cause. 

Lord  Porchester,  who  also  declared 
himself  a  friend  to  Reform,  although 
an  enemy  to  the  measure  of  the  Mi- 
nisters, delivered  a  speech  of  which 
the  combined  force  and  elegance 
very  much  captivated  the  House.  The 
noble  lord  having,  as  he  stated,  spent 
much  of  his  life  abroad,  contrasted, 
with  much  point  and  felicity,  the 
attempted  constitutions  of  the  conti- 
nent, which  were  framed  upon  the 
understood  theory  of  our  system, 
with  our  practical  constitution,  and 
argued  that  their  failure  was  in  con- 
quence  of  the  adoption  of  theories, 
similar  to  those  upon  which  the 
scheme  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  found- 
^.  It  was  beoLUBe  they  had  adopt- 
ed  our  three  eetatee  aa  onuidieB  of 


government,  independent,  and  capable 
ofbalancing  and  controlling  each  other* 
They  unconsciously  adopted  our 
constitution,  not  as  it  was  grounded 
on,  and  supported  by  practice,  but 
as  they  found  it  laid  down  on  paper. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  grand  error  of 
the  Ministerial  Reformers — of  such 
of  them  as  are  sincere  and  honest  in 
the  advocacy  of  the  Bill.  Forget- 
ting the  sober  caution  of  Englishmen, 
thev  would  leave  the  good  they  have, 
to  ny  to  an  apparent  but  impractica* 
ble  improvement — they  would  leave 
the  substance  to  grasp  at  a  pleasing 
shadow,  and  desert  experience,  to 
embrace  a  dream  of  the  imagination, 
which  sober  meditation  would  tell 
them  could  never  be  realized.  The 
different  estates  of  the  realm  must^ 
in  practice,  blend  with  one  another; 
ana  if  the  theory  of  their  separate 
existence  and  independent  action  be 
attempted  to  be  realized,  they  must 
clash,  and  the  weaker  must  fall  be- 
fore die  stronger. 

Mr  Gaily  Knight  supported  the 
Bill  upon  a  practical  ground.  He 
said  the  people  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  representation — they  felt  it 
as  a  grievance,  and  when  that  grie- 
vance was  removed,  they  woula  be 
satisfied,  but  not  till  then.  This 
would  be  a  cogent  argument,  if 
the  fact  were  true,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  is.  It  is  impossible  that 
Uie  dissatisfaction  can  arise  out  of 
a  settled  conviction  of  wrong ;  for 
if  it  did,  it  would  not  all  at  once  rise 
to  such  a  height,  when  the  grievance 
is  no  more  now  than  it  has  been 
since  the  Revolution.  It  is  the  result 
of  an  excitement  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  time — the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  of  the  continent,  and 
the  pains  taken  by  crafty  misrepre- 
sentation, and  by  various  means  of 
inflaming  the  passions  of  the  people, 
to  create  the  aiscontent  for  a  party 
purpose.  The  people  do  not  feel 
any  practical  grievance  from  tlie  state 
of  the  representation,  and  the  dissa- 
tisfaction would  die  away,  as  soon 
as  the  artificial  means  of  excitement 
were  withdrawn. 

Mr  R.  A.  Dundas  took  the  lead  in 
the  debate  the  next  evening,  and  de- 
livered a  most  excellent  speech,  rich 
in  historical  knowled^^^^^sA^i^^^^^ 
\ng;\y  ettec\Ivi^  Vcl  SJwb  <:»si^v^  ^si^ 
common  ^eiaaft  Vw«^  q^nX^^  ^«^>ass| 
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''He  was  well  aoquaiiite^r''  said 
John  SobiQski,  in  his  latter  years,  to 
the  senators  of  Poland.  **  with  the 
griefs  of  the  soul,  who  declared  that 
■mall  distresses  love  to  declare  them- 
aelFes,  but  great  are  silent    This 
world  will  hereafter  be  mute  with 
amazement  at  us,  and  our  councils— ^ 
Nature  herself  will  be  astonished  I 
That  beneficent  parent  has  gifted 
every  living  creature  with  the  ia- 
■tinct  of  selF-preservationy  and  given 
the    most    inconsiderable   aBimala 
arms  for  their  defence.    We  alone 
turn  ours  against  ourselves!    Hiat 
faistinct  is  taken  from  us,  not  by 
a  resistless  forc^  not  by  an  inevita- 
ble destiny,  but  by  a  voluntary  in- 
sanity, bv  our  own  passionfl,  by  the 
desire  of  mutual  deetnictioft.  Alaa  I 
what  will  one  day  be  the  mouniful 
surprise   of  posterity  to  find  that 
from  the  summit  of  glory,  from  the 
period  when  the  Polish  name  filled 
the  universe,  our  countnr  has  ftiUen 
Into  ruins ;  and  fallen  for  ever  1    I 
have  been  able  to  gain  for  you  victo- 
ries, but  I  feel  myself  unable  to  save 
you  from  yourselves.    Nothing  re- 
mains to  be  done  but  to  place  in  the 
hands,  not  of  destiny^  tor  I  am  a 
CSiristian,  but  of  a  powerful  and  be- 
neficent Deity,  the  nte  of  my  beloved 
country.  Believe  me,  the  eloquence 
of  your  tribunes,  instead  of  being 
.turned  a^inst  the  throne,  would  be 
better  directed  against  those  who,  by 
their  insane  passions,  are  hrinf^ng 
down  upon  our  country  the  cry^ 
the  prophet,  which  I,  alas  I  hear  too 
clearly  rollmg  over  our  heads—'  Yet 
forty  years  aad  Nineveh  isno  more.'  **  * 
Such  was  the  mouniful  prophecy 
of  the  greatest  and  best  of  tne  Poliu 
kings,  of  the  deliverer  of  VienBa 
irom  Mahometan  oenqueiBt^  and  the 
hero  of  Christendom  i^ainst  savage 
invasion,    extorted    by   the   epeo- 
tacle  of  the  democratic   ambition 
which  distracted  his  country,  and  the 
jPiaasJons  which  turned  all  Uie  ener- 


giea  of  the  lower  orders  against  the 
sway  of  their  superiors.  We  have 
idtnessed  its  accomfilishment ;  we 
have  seen  the  parties  in  the  state  in- 
cessantiv  actuated  by  mutual  hatred,  ' 
until  at  length  the  insane  ambition  of 
a  "  plebeian  noblesse,"  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  Sobieski,f  called  in  the 
aid  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  invoked  by  the  mad- 
ness of  Polish  democracy,  stifled  the 
louf  period  of  its  anarchy  with  the 
weight  of  military  power. 

It  is  from  a  still  higher  pinnacle  of 
glory,  ^om  prosperity  of  a  longer 
duration,  and  happiness  resting  on  a 
more  durable  basis,  that  the  same 
insane  democratic  ambition  is  about 
to  precipitate  the  British  empire. 
What,  in  SoUeski's  words,  will  be 
the  mournful  surprise  of  posterity, 
when  they  find,  that  from  the  sum- 
mit of  so  much  gknry^from  the  time 
when  the  British  name  filled  the  uni« 
verse — from  the  age  of  Nelson  and 
WelUngton,  of  Scott  and  Byron,  we 
have  nllen  into  the  convulsions 
which  are  the  forerunner  of  ruin  I 
Fallen,  too,  not  by  the  force  of  exter- 
nal power,  not  by  the  arms  of  Na- 
poleon, or  the  force  of  Russia,  but 
oy  the  madness  of  our  own  passions 
--by  the  guilty  ambition  of  democrat 
tic  leaders— by  the  riot  and  intoxica- 
tion produced  by  unparalleled  and 
uadaaerved  pro^fierity  among  our 

inb«re  is  »o  period  in  the  English 
aanal^  which,  in  point  of  general 
prosperity,  can  be  compared  with 
that  whidi  elapsed  fiK>m  the  battie 
of  Waterloo  to  the  commencement 
ef  the  reform  question.  We  say  ge" 
nettU  prosperity,  because  we  are  as 
msch  aware  as  anv  one  can  be  of 
the  magnitude  and  severity  of  the 
distress,  wldch,during the  same  time, 
affected  numerous  individuals  and 
classes  of  society.  Indeed,  the  se- 
^%rity  of  this  distress  among  many, 
Mitrasted  with  the  general  opulence 
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for  the  public  service  all  that  now  is 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  reli« 
gion. 

Were  we  actuated  with  the  malice 
of  demons,  we  should  feel  a  malig- 
nant joy  in  contemplating  the  con- 
Btematiou  which  will  fill  the  rural 
freeholders  when  they  find  that  the 
Reform  Bill,  from  which  they  hoped 
so  much,  from  which  they  were  pro- 
mised a  liberation  from  tithes,  taxes, 
and  every  vexatious  burden,  has  in 
truth  only  embittered  their  condi- 
tion ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  parson 
collecting  a  twentietli  of  the  produce, 
an  inexorable  tax-gatherer  enforces 

{)ayment  of  the  full  tenth,  and  that 
nstead  of  selling  their  wheat  at  three 
pounds  a-quarter,  they  can  only  get 
thirty  shillings.  But  the  evil  is  too 
serious  and  wide-spread  to  admit  of 
such  a  feeling ;  ana  there  is  no  class 
whose  future  Ktate  under  the  conse- 
quences of  reform  we  commiserate 
more  than  that  of  the  rural  tenantry, 
Bufiering,  as  they  will  be,  under  di- 
minished sales,  lowered  prices,  and 
increased  burdens,  embittered  as  it 
will  be  by  the  recollection  how  large 
a  share  they  have  had  in  bringing 
these  evils  upon  themselves. 

The  spoils  of  the  Church,  how- 
ever, will  afford  only  a  temporary 
relief.  There  are  10,000  parishes  in 
England,  and  the  average  income  of 
the  whole  is  stated  at  £.302  a-year. 
Three  millions  a-year,  therefore,  will 
be  all  that  can  be  got  out  of  the 
Church,  and  if  to  this  be  added 
L.2,000,000  a-year  more,  as  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  all  the  mortmain 
and  charitable  beciucsts  in  the  kin|r- 
dom,  the  total  sum  annually  avail- 
able to  the  state  will  not  exceed 
L.5,000,000.  But  as  proj)erty  of  every 
sort,  and  above  all  funded  property, 
would  be  violently  shaken  by  such 
measures,  and  as  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  such  a  panic  would  be  to  af- 
fect, in  the  most  serious  manner, 
commercial  and  mauufacturine  cre- 
dit, it  may  fairly  be  anticlpatea  that 
the  revenue,  under  the  eflTect  of  such 
changes,  will  fall  off  at  least  as  much 
as  it  nas  gained  by  destroying  both 
the  Church  and  the  mortmain  and 
charitable  institutions  of  the  king- 
dom. That  tills  supposition  is  ^eat- 
ly  under  the  truth,  is  sufiiciently 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  France, 


where  commercial  credit  was  ao 
much  less  extensive  than  it  is  In 
this  country,  the  revenue  fell  down 
within  a  year  after  the  meeting  of 
the  States  General,  and  before  anir 
blood  had  been  shed  on  the  scat* 
fold,  from  L.24,000,000  annuallj  to 
L.  1 7,000,000.* 

Finding  then  that  the  Church  hao 
afforded  no  effectual  relief — ^that  tho 
revenue  is  rapidly  diminishiof— tint 
the  public  distress  is  dailylncTMNk. 
sing — and  that  clamorous  miMii^» 
are  insisting  for  relief,  tlie  leglslft* 
ture  will  be  compelled  to  lower  tho 
interest  or  abridge  part  of  the  capi* 
tal  of  the  nationiQ  debt  We  belioTO 
that  even  under  a  reformed  and  high- 
ly democratic  Parliament,  such  a 
measure  as  this  will  not  be  tal^en 
without  extreme  reluctance :  the  Al- 
tai consequences  of  infringing  on 
public  credit  in  a  commercial  couit« 
try,  must  force  themselves  on  tho 
most  inconsiderate.  But  the  duh 
racter  of  the  legislature  will  beforo 
that  time  have  undergone  a  xom- 
plete  change.  The  numerous  and 
weighty  interests  now  represented 
by  the  nomination  boroughs  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  raise  their  voice  in 
Parliament :  and  if  they  are,  a  relent* 
less  majority,  tied  down  by  pledget 
to  their  imperious  constituents,  will 
dispose  of  their  opposition  as  eflfeo- 
tually  as  the  resistance  to  reform 
has  been  overthrown  in  the  present 
legislature. 

The  measure  of  cutting  down  or 
seriously  diminishing  the  funds,  be- 
ing one  of  great  magnitude  and  aw- 
ful consequences,  will  be  as  much 
disguised  as  possible.  It  will  be 
brought  forward  at  first  in  the  shmpo 
of  a  tax  on  transfers,  or  some  such 
measure,  based  on  the  principle  of 
effecting  an  equitable  adjustment  with 
the  public  creditor— or  in  all  proba- 
bility a  paper  circulation,  possessinir 
a  forced  and  legal  circulation,  wlQ 
be  issued  by  Government,  and 
the  dividends  paid  in  that  shape. 
But  in  whatever  way  it  is  done,  the 
effect  will  be  the  same :  public  cre- 
dit will  be  violated,  and  from  that 
instant  a  fatal  and  irrecoverable  blow 
is  struck  at  the  industry,  and  most 
of  all,  the  commercial  industry,  of 
Great  Britain. 


•  Toiifif's  TniTeln,  'vol.  \.  4S*. 
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TO  A  BUTTERFLY  NEAR  A  TOMB. 
BT  MRS  HEMANS. 

I  STOOD  where  the  lip  of  Song  lay  low, 
Where  the  dust  was  heavy  on  Beauty's  brow; 
Where  stUlncsa  hung;  on  tfato  heart  •rL*Te, 
And  a  marble  weeper  kept  watch  above. 

I  stood  in  the  silence  of  kmely  thought, 
While  Song  and  Love  in  my  own  soul  wrought; 
Thouffh  each  unwhisper'd,  each  dimia'd  with  fear,         <  <  / 
EadiDut  a  banished  spirit  here. 

Then  didst  thou  pass  me  in  radiance  by, 
Child  of  the  Sunshine,  young  Butterfly ! 
Thou  that  dost  bear,  on  thy  ndry  wing, 
No  burden  of  inborn  suffenng  I 


■  \ 


Thou  wert  flitting  past  that  solemn  tomb. 
Over  a  bright  workl  of  joy  and  btoon ; 
And  strangely  I  felt,  as  I  saw  thee  shine. 
The  all  that  severed  My  life  and  mfaie* 

Mine^  with  its  hidden  mysterious  things. 
Of  Love  and  Grief,  its  unsounded  springs. 
And  quick  thoughts,  wandering  o'er  earai  and  sky. 
With  voices  to  question  Eternity  I 

Thine^  on  its  reckless  and  glancing  way. 
Like  an  embodied  breese  at  play  I 
Child  of  the  Sunshine*  thou  wing'd  and  free. 
One  moment — one  moment— I  envied  thee ! 

Thou  art  notlonelf,  though  bom  to  roam» 
Thou  hast  no  longings  that  pine  for  home; 
Thou  seek*st  not  the  haunts  of  the  bee  and  bird, 
To  fly  from  the  sickness  of  Hope  deferred. 


•  1  t.\t 


In  thy  brief  being  no  strife  of  mind. 

No  boundless  passion,  is  deeply  shrined;  1 1 

But  I— as  I  ffazed  on  thy  swifi  flight  by. 

One  hour  otn^  soul  seem'd  Infinity  I 

Yet>  ere  I  turned  from  that  silent  place,  .     ||.'^ 

Or  ceased  from  watching  thypoyous  race. 
Thou,  even  Thout  on  those  airy  wings, 
Didst  waft  me  visions  of  brighter  thmgs ! 

Thou»  that  dost  image  the  freed  soul's  birth. 

And  its  flight  away  o'er  ^e  mists  of  earth. 

Oh !  fitly  Thou  shinest  mid  flowers  that  rise 

Round  toe  dark  chamb^  where  Genius  lies !  .  :^\\'\  '\ 

'iM 

-  ■  ■  .       »l 


-   If.  ■ 
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one.  Tbere  wm^  liowever,  a  cause 
in  operation,  and  powerful  opera- 
tion, to  bring  about  this  change  of 
feelinff,  to  which  I  have  not  yet  ad- 
verted. His  cousin,  Ellen  Beau- 
champ,  happened  to  bo  thought  of 
by  her  aunt,  as  a  fit  person  to  be 
staving  with  her  when  her  son  arri- 
ved. Yes— the  little  blue-eyed  girl 
with  whom  he  had  romped  fifteen 
years  ago,  now  sate  beside  him  in 
the  bloom  of  budding  womanhood — 
her  peachy  cheeks  altematelypwle  and 
flushed  as  she  saw  her  cousin's  en- 
quiring eve  settled  upon  her,  and 
scanning  her  beautiful  proportions. 
Mr  Beauchamp  took  the  very  first 
opportunity  he  could  seise  of  ask- 
ing his  mother,  with  some  trepida- 
tion, **  whether  Ellen  was  enget" 
gtdr 

"*  I  think  she  is  not^  replied  his 
deliglited mother,  bursting  into  tears, 
and  folding  him  in  her  arms — **  but 
I  wish  wmAody  would  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  doing  so.** 

^  Ah,  ha?— Then  she's  Mrs  Beau- 
champ,  junior !"  replied  her  son, 
with  enthusiasm. 

Matters  were  quickly,  quietly,  and 
effectually  arranged  to  bring  about 
that  desirable  end — as  ^ey  always 
are,  when  all  parties  understand  one 
another  ;  and  young  Beauchamp 
made  up  his  mind  to  appear  in  a  new 
character— that  of  a  quiet  country 
gentleman,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
an  attached  tenantry,  and  a  promi- 
sing aspirant  after  county  honours. 
What  is  there  in  life  like  the  sweet 
and  fresheningfeelingsof  the  wealthy 
young  flquire,8tepping  into  the  sphere 
of  his  hereditary  honours  and  influ- 
ences, and  becoming  at  once  the  re- 
vered master  of  household  and  te- 
nantry, grown  grey  in  his  father's 
service— the  prop  of  his  family — and 
the  "  rising  man"  in  the  county  ? 
Young  Beauchamp  experienced  these 
salutary  and  reviving  reelings  in  their 
full  force.  They  diverted  the  cur- 
rent of  his  ambition  into  a  new 
course,  and  enabled  him  keenly  to 
appreciate  his  own  capabilities.  The 
difference  between  the  life  he  had 
just  determined  on,  and  that  he  had 
formerly  projected,  was  simply — so 
to  speak — the  difference  between 
bein^  a  Triton  amone  minnows,  and 
a  minnow  among  Tritons.  There, 
residing  on  his  own  property,  sut- 
rounded  bjr  ld$  own  dopendentS|an& 


by  neighbours  who  were  soHcitoua 
to  secure  his  good  graces,  he  could 
feel  and  enjoy  bis  own  consequence. 
Thus,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  coun- 
try life  appeared  preferable  to  one 
in  the  *'  gay  and  whblpool  crowded 
town." 

There  was,  however,  one  indivi- 
dual at  — — -  Hall,  who  viewed  these 
altered  feelings  and  projects  with  no 
satisfaction ;  it  was  Mr  Eccles.  This 
mean  and  selfish  individual  saw  at  ^ 
once  that,  in  the  event  of  tliese  altera^ 
tions  being  carried  into  effect,  his  own 
nefarious  services  would  be  instant- 
ly dispensed  with,  and  a  state  of  feel- 
mgs  brought  into  play,  which  would 
lead  his  pupil  to  look  with  disgust  at 
the  scenes  to  which  he  had  been  in- 
troduced at  college  and  on  the  con- 
tinent He  immediately  set  to  work 
to  frustrate  the  plans  of  his  pupil. 
He  selected  the  occasion  of  his  being 
sent  for  one  morning  by  Mr  Beau- 
champ into  his  library,  to  commence 
X rations.  He  was  not  discouraged, 
3n  his  ci-^evant  pupil,  whose  eyes 
had  really,  as  Eccles  suspected,  been 
opened  to  the  iniquity  of  his  tutor's 
doings,  commenced  thanking  him  in 
a  cold  and  formal  style  for  his  past 
services,  and  requested  presentation 
of  the  bill  he  held  against  him  for 
L.500,  which  he  instantly  paid.  He 
then  proceeded,  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  mortified  Eccles,  to 
state  his  regret  at  being  unable  to 
reward  his  services  with  a  living,  at 
present ;  but  that  if  ever  it  were  in 
nis  power,  he  might  rely  on  it,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  Mr  Eccles,  with  astonish- 
ment, mentioned  the  living  of  which 
Mrs  Beauchamp  had  promised  him 
the  reversion ;  but  received  an  eva- 
sive reply  from  Mr  Beauchamp,  who 
was  at  length  so  much  irritated  at 
the  pertinacity,  and  even  the  re- 
proachful tone  with  which  his  tutor 
pressed  his  claim,  that  he  said  sharp- 
ly, "  Mr  Eccles,  when  my  mother 
made  you  that  promise,  she  never 
consulted  me*  in  whose  sole  gift  the 
living  is.  And  besides,  sir,  what  did 
she  know  of  our  tricks  at  French 
Hazard,  and  Rouge  et  Noir?  She 
must  have  thought  your  skill  at  play 
an  odd  recommendation  for  the  du- 
ties of  the  church."  High  words,  mu- 
tual recriminations,  and  threats,  en- 
sued, and  tSi«^  ^\\fcA.V^  «Mg«  •  '^^ofck 
tutor  TCao\^^a\»Tcw5«L^\sNA'*>s2^^?;55r. 
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as  my  /brtune  has  already,"  said 
Beaachunp^  with  a  little  trepidatioii. 
^  Every  thing  seems  against  me.  If  I 
shouldhe  condemned  to  death— what 
is  to  become  of  my  mother  and 
Ellen  ?** 

**  I  feel  assured  of  your  acouittal, 
Ifr  Beauchamp,"  said  I,  not  know- 
ing  exactly  why,  if  he  had  asked  me. 

**  I  am  a  little  giyen  to  supersti- 
tion. Doctor,"  he  replied—"  and  I 
feel  a  persuasion — an  innate  con* 
Tiction— rthat  the  grand  finishing 
stroke  has  yet  to  descend— my  mi* 
sery  awaits  its  climax." 

**  Why,  what  can  you  mean,  my 
dear  sir?— Nothing  new  has  been 
elicited." 

**  Doctor,"  he  replied,  gloomily— 
*  I'll  tell  you  something.  I  feel  I 
OUGHT  to  die !" 

**  Why,  Mr  Beauchamp?"  I  enqui- 
red, with  surprise. 

**  Ought  not  he  to  die  who  is  at 
heart  a  murderer  ?"  he  enquired. 

«  Assuredly." 

^  Then  I  am  such  an  one.  I  meant 
to  kill  Apsley.  I  prayed  to  God 
that  I  might  I  would  have  shot 
l^east  to  oreast,  but  I  would  have 
killed  him,  and  rid  the  earth  of  such 
a  ruffian,"  said  Beauchamp  rising, 
with  much  excitement^  from  his 
chair,  and  walking  hurriedly  to  and 
fro.  I  Juddered  to  hear  him  make 
such  an  avowal,  and  continued  si- 
lent I  felt  my  colour  changed. 
)  **  Are  you  shocked.  Doctor  ?"  he 
enouired,  pausing  abruptly,  and 
looking  me  full  in  the  face.  "  I  re- 
peat it,^'  clenching  his  fist—*'  I  would 
nave  perished  etemallv  to  gratify 
my  revenge.  So  would  you,"  he 
continued,  **  if  vou  had  suffered  as 
I  have."  With  the  last  words  he  ele- 
vated his  voice  to  a  high  key,  and 
his  eye  glanced  on  me  like  light- 
ning, as  he  passed  and  repassed  me. 

**  How  can  we  expect  the  mercy 
we  will  not  shewr'  I  enquirea> 
mildly. 

**  Don't  mistake  me.  Doctor,"  he 
resumed,  without  answering  my  last 
auestion— **  It  is  not  death  I  curead, 
disturbed  as  I  appear,  but  only  the 
mode  of  it  Death  I  covet,  as  a  relief 
from  life,  which  has  grown  hateful ; 
but»  great  Heaven,  to  be  hung  like 

"  Think  ot  hereafter  I"  I  exclaim* 
''POoLwl  rmpast  dioughta  of  that. 


Why  did  not  God  keep  me  from  the 
snares  into  which  I  have  follen  ?" 

At  that  moment  came  a  letter,  from 
Sir  Edward  Streighton.  When  ha 
recognised  the  superscription,  he 
threw  it  down  on  the  table,  exclaim^ 
ing,  **  There  I  This  is  the  first  I  have 
heard  from  this  accomplished  scoun« 
drel,  since  the  day  I  killed  Apsley." 
He  opened  it,  a  scowl  of  fury  and 
contempt  on  his  brow,  and  read  the 
following  flippant  and  unfeeling  let- 
ter:— 

''Dear  Brother   in  the   bonds   o( 
blood! 

^  My  right  trusty  and  well-belo- 
ved counsellor,  and  thine  — Hil- 
Her,  and  thy  unworthy  E.  S.,  intend 
duly  to  take  our  stand  beside  thee, 
at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  mornings 
in  the  dock  of  the  Old  Bailey,  as  per 
recognisances.  Be  not  thou  cast 
down,  O  my  soul ;  but  throw  thou 
fear  unto  the  dogs !  There's  never  a 
jury  in  England  will  convict  us,  even 
though,  as  I  hear,  that  bloody-mind- 
ed old  —^  is  to  try  us  I  We've  got 
a  good  fellow,  (on  reasonable  terms, 
considering,)  to  swear  he  happened 
to  be  present,  and  that  we  put  you 
up  at  40  paces!  And  that  to  heard 
you  tender  an  apology  to  Apsley! 
The  sweet  convenient  rogue ! ! !  What 
think  you  of  that,  dear  Beau  ?  Yours 
ever— but  not  on  the  gallows. 

"  Edw.  ^trbiortok. 

•*  P.S.  I  wish  Apsley,  by  the  way, 

Eoor  devil  I  had  paid  me  a  Uifling 
undred  or  two  he  owed  me,  before 
going  home.  But  he  went  in  a  hur- 
ry, 'tis  true.  Catch  me  ever  putting 
up  another  man  before  asking himff 
he  has  any  debts  unprovided  for!" 

"  There,  there.  Doctor !"  exclaim- 
ed Beauchamp,  flinnng  the  letter  on 
the  floor,  and  stamping  on  it — ^  ought 
not  I  to  go  out  of  the  world,  for  al- 
lowing such  a  fellow  as  this  to  lead 
me  the  dance  of  ruin  ?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

**  Oh,  did  you  but  know  the  secret 
history  of  the  last  six  months,"  he 
continued,  bitterly,  **  the  surpassing 
folly— the  black  ingratitude — the  vi£ 
lainies  of  all  kinds  wiik  which  it  was 
stained,  you  would  blush  to  sit  in 
the  same  room  with  me !  Would  not 
it  be  so?" 

**  Com^  eom^  Mx  'B^sMchamp, 
you  ar^  wiVo^V*  1  t«\j&ai^  ^V^ 
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entertain  a  very  diflferent  opinion  as 
to  the  expedience  of  opposing  it. 
Passion  decays— delusions  are  eplie- 
meral— but  the  stings  of  suffering, 
tlie  suggestions  of  interest,  tlie  in- 
dignation at  unnecessary  restraint, 
are  permanent.  Government  can 
never  be  too  rapid  in  removing  tlie 
causes  of  real  suffering;  in  destroy- 
ing the  shackles  which  restrain  the 
industry,  or  interfere  with  the  pros- 
perity, of  tlie  people.  But  the  case 
IS  widely  different  with  a  passion 
like  that  for  reform,  which  has  no 
connexion  with  any  real  interest,  but 
is  a  mere  vehement  popular  desire, 
similar  to  that  which  lures  the  con- 
queror in  his  career  of  destruction, 
or  impels  the  youth  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  The  longer  and  the  more 
steadily  that  such  a  passion  is  resist- 
ed, the  more  weak  and  manageable 
does  it  become.  It  is  by  giving  it 
the  reins  that  it  grows  ungovern- 
able. 

We  do  not  deny  the  existence  of 
suffering.  On  the  contrary,  we 
know  it,  and  deplore  it,  and  would 
willingly  lend  our  aid  to  any  Minis- 
try which  should  set  themselves  to 
reform  the  real  grievances  of  the 
country.  We  shall  speedily  put  our 
shoulder  to  the  great  wheel  of  esta- 
blishing poor-laws  in  Ireland;  and 
the  moment  that  any  administration, 
be  they  Whig  or  Tory,  shall  seri- 
ously set  themselves  to  measures  of 
real  utility,  we  shall  give  such  mea- 
sures our  cordial  support.  It  is  mea- 
sures of  no  practical  benefit,  but  vast 
practical  danger,  which  we  depre- 
cate, which  lure  the  people  like  the 
lurid  flame  in  the  morass,  to  present 
peril,  and  ultimate  perdition. 

Any  danger  which  might  formerly 
have  existed  from  the  reers  reject- 
ing the  Reform  Bill,  is  now  at  an 
end.  The  passions  liave  cooled — 
the  voice  of  Reason  has  some  slight 
chance  of  being  heard,  now  that  the 
storms  of  Faction  have,  to  a  certain 
degree,  subsided.  In  truth,  from  the 
altered  form  in  which  the  Bill  will, 
to  all  appearance,  be  sent  up  to  the 
Upper  House,  the  division  of  opi- 
nion concerning  it,  even  among  the 
reformers  themselves,  will  be  so 
great,  as  to  render  its  rejection  com- 
paratively a  matter  of  public  indif- 
lerence. 
Such  bare  been  the  changes  made 
on  this  uncliaDgeable  and  unalter- 


able Bill,  since  it  was  first  broached 
in  Parliament  on  March  I,  that  it  Is 
extremely  diflicult  to  form  a  correct 
and  general  view  of  its  ultimate  ten- 
dency in  all  its  branches ;  but,  so  far 
as  any  thing  seems  fixed,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  new  features  which 
the  Bui  has  assumed : — 

1.  Householders  renting  houses 
worth  L.  1 0  a-year^of  rent,are  admitted 
to  vote  in  all  boroughs,  thoiigh  thev 
pay  their  v^nionly  weekly ,  andthough 
they  have  not  paid  their  rent,  if  they 
can  show  its  amount  by  the  pajrment 
of  rents  and  taxes. 

2.  Tenants  at  will  are  allowed  to 
vote  for  the  counties,  provided  the 
farmer  pavs  L.50  a-year  of  rent 

3.  The  larger  counties  are  divided 
into  districts;  and  each  freeholder 
in  a  district  votes  for  the  inembers 
for  that  district  only. 

These  enactments  are  evidently 
founded  upon  a  compromise  of  the 
various  factions  of  the  reformers. 
They  are  a  total  departure,  not  only 
from  the  professed  principle  of  the 
Bill,  but  from  any  principle  what- 
ever. They  have  rendered  it  more 
absurd,  more  contradictory,  more 
perilous,  than  ever. 

The  Bill  professed  to  extend  the 
right  of  voting  to  a  fair  proportion 
ofthe  property  and  intelligence  of 
the  country.  How  does  it  carry 
into  effect  that  principle  ?  By  bring- 
ing up  to  the  poll  the  tenants  at  wul 
on  L.50  farms  in  counties,  and  the 
weekly  pavers  of  L.IO  lodgings  in 
towns.  This  is  what  is  cSlea  se- 
curely basing  Uie  representation 
upon  the  property  and  intelligence 
of  the  country.  Upon  the  property' 
of  artizans  who  pay  their  rents  week- 
ly, because  their  Jandlord  knows 
that  it  can  be  made  good  by  no  long- 
er credit  allowed  to  the  tenant ;  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  L.50  tenants 
at  will,  who  follow  their  landlords  to 
the  poll. 

No  constitution-framer,  how  rash 
or  inexperienced  soever,  could  ever 
have  designedly  adopted  such  a  sys- 
tem. Its  tendency  to  throw  politi- 
cal power  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
necessitous  and  indigent,  both  of 
the  rural  and  urbane  population,  is 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  argument. 
It  has  arisen  from  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  re- 
f oimei^,  eeiO\  «tt\N\w^  \a  ^^^twx^  to 
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ted,  that,  in  consequence  of  some 
very  untoward  mistakes,  and  occur- 
rences of  by  no  means  ambiguous 
menace,  apprehensions  were  awa- 
kened in  the  breasts  of  those  to  whom 
the  country  was  intrusted,  that  their 
system  was  not  so  very  near  perfec- 
tion as  it  had  been  considered.  When 
it  was  learned  that,  among  Protest- 
ants of  sound  principle  and  orderly 
habits,  in  the  middle  and  inferior 
classes,  emigration  was  extensive, 
and  that  very  artfully  contrived  toils 
were  spread  to  entangle  the  unre- 
flecting, serious  alarm  arose  lest  the 
discontented  Orangemen  and  their 
disaffected  adversaries  mieht  form  a 
junction;  and  then  it  was  aiscovered 
by  statesmen,  who  had  been  clamor- 
ous for  measures  which  should  bring 
the  principles  of  both  into  combina- 
tion, Uiat  such  a  result  might  take 
place  under  circumstances,  and  with 
consequences,  by  no  means  desirable. 
Fear,  it  was  said,  had  invaded  even 
the  seat  of  Government,  and  thus  it 
was  accounted  for,  that  inducements 
were  held  out  to  certain  leaders 
among  the  lately  discountenanced 
party,  to  renew  their  intercourse  with 
the  functionaries  at  ''  the  Castle.*' 
Thus  also  it  was  explained  why  the 
measures  adopted,  in  consequence  of 
the  July  affray,  were  less  decisive 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  yeomanry  were  not  dis- 
armed,—condemnation  was  not  pro- 
nounced on  any  party  at  the  dictates 
of  the  journals, — the  eloquent  invec- 
tives of  popular  leaders  were  not  ad- 
mitted as  conclusive  evidence ;  and 
it  was  resolved,  that  as  a  proper  pre- 
liminary to  what  should  be  done, 
an  enquiry,  in  the  first  instance, 
should  be  held,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  place  so  fatally  signalized,  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  county,  aided 
by  competent  and  confidential  agents 
of  Government 

The  little  town  of was,  all  at 

once,  raised  to  historic  consequence 
by  the  preparations  made  for  the  en- 
quiry to  be  held  there.    As  if  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  an  attempt 
to  capture  the  senatorial  personages 
to  be  assembled,  a  strong  force  of 
military  was  ordered  for  their  pro- 
tection, and  the  unwpnted  aspect  of 
artillery  wakening  the  sound  which 
i^/reatens  earthquiEdce,  as  it  was  pa- 
raded  through  the  streets^then, with 
the  consciouaneBa  of  power  in  repo&e, 
0tatIonarjr  in  the  little  rustic  square, 


grimly  quiet — supplied  village  politi- 
cians with  scope  for  wide  and  bewil- 
dering conjecture,  and  had  asBurej- 
ly,  if  a  town  could  speak,  put  life  into 
stones,  and  galvanized  the  peaceful 
village  it  af&ighted,  into  the  utter- 
ance of  expressions  like  those  in 
which  the  tmy  heroine  of  the  song 
renounces  her  identity. 

*<  Ho !  ho !"  says  the  little  woman,  *'  this 
is  Done  of  I." 

But,  happily,  the  interest  taken  in  the 
expected  enquiry,  superseded  that  of 
the  dragoons  and  the  cannon. 

The  hour  of  meeting  was  come. 
The  court-house  and  the  open  space 
before  it  were  thronged  with  the  po- 
pulation of  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  Many  had  come 
also  from  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  seizing  on  the  pretext 
for  an  idle  day,  or  induljpng  what 
was  not  an  idle  curiosity.  From  time 
to  time,  a  man  in  authority  would 
pass  through  the  crowd, — the  police 
m attendance  raising  their  little  canes^ 
or  exerting  strong  arms,  if  the  com- 
mand failed  of  proper  effect.  ^  Make 
way  there — make  way  for  Mr  — -^ 
make  way  for  a  magistrate," — and  so 
the  magistrate  passed  on  through  the 
crowd,  and  a  thousand  eyes  followed 
as  the  door  of  the  council  chamber 
opened  to  receive  him ;  but  no  mo- 
dem glance,  when  it  closed,  could 
claim,  except  figuratively,  the  praise 
of  *'  seeing  tlirough  a  deall)02U^*'  k 
department  of  shar(>-8ightedness,  in 
which  all  but  the  very  sharp-witted 
must  be  deficient. 

At  length  tlie  signal  for  opening 
the  court  was  given.  All  necessary 
preliminaries  were  adjusted,  and  the 
enquiry  commenced.  While  it  pn^ 
ceeded,  the  truth,  as  already  uarra- 
ted,  became  more  and  more  clearly 
developed.  Contradictory  swearing 
certainly  there  was,  but  all'doubt  was 
in  process  of  being  removed  from  the 
minds  of  impartial  men,  that  the 
Orange  party  were  not  tlie  aggres- 
sors— the  countenances  of  their  ad- 
versaries were  visibly  altered — the 
witnesses  they  had  brought  forward 
wjere  incapable  of  enduring  cross-ex- 
amination, and  the  testimony  against 
them  was  unshaken.  Tliey  were  pre- 
paring to  enter  a  protest  against  clo- 
sing the  enquiry,  affirming  that  they 
haa  witnesses  in  reserve,  and  th^ 
coutl  vf a&  ^o\x\.  \A  \^^  c\««xed^  thai 
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wMmgfat  in  the  destinj  of  the  British 
Empire ! 

**  Fortunately,  however,  for  that  Em- 
pire, the  ehancet  determined  oUterwhe* 
Hufing  let  pass  the  favourable  moment 
which  the  difficulties  of  England  pre- 
sented, the  Dutch  fleet  was,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  July*  locked  up  in  the  Tezel ; 
till  at  length  the  provisions  laid  in  for  the 
expedition  being  nearly  exhausted,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  disembark  the  troops ; 
and  the  Dutch  government  having,  by  a 
rashness  of  resolve,  for  which  no  intelli- 
gible motive  has  ever  been  assigned,  or- 
dered their  admiral  to  put  to  sea  and  en- 
gage the  British  fleet,  that  memorable 
action  ensued  off  Camperdown,  which 
terminated,  as  is  well  known,  in  one  of 
tht  moit  splendid  victories  that  ever 
adorned  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.*' 

Here,  again,  the  little  Epicurean 
mftkes  a  profession  of  his  creed,  and 
ascribes  to  chance  that  curious  com- 
bination of  events  which  led  to  the 
defeat  of  the  second  attempt  at  in- 
Tasion,  and  for  which  we  gratefully 
give  thanks  to  Providence.  Never 
was  there  an  occasion  upon  which 
our  hearts  more  truly  responded  to 
the  **  Non  nobis,  Domine,"  with 
which  we  celebrate  our  victories. 
We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
Mr  Moore  must,  in  consistency,  la- 
ment that  frustration  of  the  desinis 
of  a  regicide  government  and  a  rebel 
population,  in  which  we  rejoice ;  for, 
baa  it  not  been  for  these  two  great 
deliverances.  Jacobinism  might  nave 
been  triumphant.  And  yet,  we 
should  have  thought  that-^whatever 
may  have  been  the  dreams  of  his 

arhood,  or  the  projects  of  his  youth, 
n  his  old  age,  at  least,  he  would 
have  been  visited  by  juster  notions, 
and  learned  to  estimate,  with  a  more 
candid  and  enlightened  judgment, 
the  nature  of  those  venerable  insti- 
tutions which  Lord  Edward  and  his 
mad  associates,  under  the  vain  pre- 
tence of  reforming,  would  have  bu- 
ried in  ruins. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  a  painful  sur- 
prise, that  we  leam  from  him,  that, 
upon  a  review  of  his  past  life,  his 
feelings  now  differ  but  little  from 
what  they  were  when  he  ran,  in  his' 
boyhood,  through  the  streets  of  Dub- 
lin to  get  a  sight  of  the  subject  of  his 
present  memoir,  who,  poor  creatiu'e, 
euppoeed  that  be  was  the  paragon  of 
pmtnots,  when  he  was  acting  the  part 
of  the  blackest  of  traitors. 


The  organixation  of  the  United 
Irishmen  was  wonderfully  perfect. 
The  free  spirit  of  our  government  is 
so  favourable  to  that  of  liberty  of 
speech  and  action,  that,  although  it 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
constituted  authorities  that  the  fi- 
liated societies  were,  in  the  moat  ef- 
fectual manner,  secretly  working  the 
downfall  of  existing  institutions, 
there  were  no  overt  acts  on  their 
part  which  could  justify  any  rii^or- 
ous  proceedings  against  them.  Even 
the  Convention  bill,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  prevent  their  public  meet- 
ings; and  the  Gunpowder  bill,  by 
which  some  security  was  sought  to 
be  obtained  against  a  sudden  rising 
of  armed  insurgents,  were  denoun- 
ced by  the  opposition  as  unneces- 
sary and  unconstitutional;  and  al- 
though a  majority  in  parliament  felt 
the  expediency  of  supporting  the 
Minister,  yet,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  measures  which  were 

rsed,  served  to  augment  the  pub- 
security  as  much  as  they  contri- 
buted to  increase  Uie  discontent  of 
the  people. 

As  yet  nothing  had  been  done  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  chief  con- 
spirators. While  the  government 
were  denounced  by  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition for  the  severity  of  the  coercive 
system,  which  was  now,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  force,  the  United  Irishmen 
were  negotiating  with  the  French 
Directory  for  another  invasion  of 
Ireland !  **  The  hope  of  succours  from 
France,"  says  Mr  Moore,  "  though 
-so  frequently  frustrated,  was  still 
sanguinely  kept  alive;  and  to  the  ar- 
rival of  an  armament  in  April,  they, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1798), 
looked  with  confidence ;  the  strong- 
est assurances  having  been  given  by 
M.  Talleyrand  to  their  agent  at  Paris, 
that  an  expedition  was  in  forward- 
ness, and  would  be  ready  to  sail 
about  that  time." 

Such  was  the  crisis,  while  treason 
was  brooding  at-home,  '*  hushed  in 
grim  repose  — s^d  while  invasion 
was  threatened  from  abroad,  during 
which  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, feeble  as  they  were  for  the 
suppression  of  the  one  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  other,  were  systemati- 
cally thwarted  and  misrepresented 
by  their  Whig  antagonists  in  Parlia- 
ment. BuX  oxhfti  coTidiict  could  not 
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UirouBrTi   fome  unacrountablo  syn-  liome ;  Hector  dracged  by  tJio  1i< 

coppof  hisfnriiltic!!,  Iipulien-snoln-  Dm  fury  of  Diomed;  tlie   flig'h 

vpniinn  at  nil  in  his  LIvm  of  tlie  i^iK-aH,  and  Ihp  burning  of  tbp 

Painlcf'',  SculptOTH,  and  ArrbitecM,  were  nil  rf[>rpiiRnted.    I  r(>mpn 

ercn  n-liprr,  a^  iti  tlie  (-asf  »f  IIu-  nut  tvliiit  fiiirii-H  lind  to  do  In  nil  I 

garth,  (ialirli'l,  Ciliher,  and  William  but  ax  1  happened  to  be  about  tl 

ofWirkbam,  hp  miffht  h Five  done  it  feet  hifjli  nt  the  time   of  tills 

with  Hinnll  rlxk  of  ronlradirtion.   Ar  talked  of  e.vhibilinii,  I  pcreoni 

new  edillnnii  are  rnpidlr  called  for,  I  one  of  these  tiny  bein^K.    The  si 

hope  he  will  take  n  well-meant  hint,  wa^  a  falirieation  of  boards  pb 

and  esert  Jiimiielf.  about  six  feet  high  on  strone  po 

TlicoulsUiidinitractiiof IIogarth'H  the  green-room  wan  uartitionec 

life  are  too  well  known  for  repeti-  with  tlie  Rainc  material;  Its  cei 

tlon,  and,  eirepi  af"  contieeted  with  wac  the  azure  eannpy  of  heaven, 

IiIb  workn,  fiirni-h  little  occasion  of  the  jtil,  boxen,  and  galleries,  v 

romment.    Tlioufih  bmly  nnd!>oula  laid  into  "one  by  the  great  Autho 

Londoner,   he    had  Westmoreland  natur<-,"  for  they  were  the  gt 

blood  in  hifl  veinii.    Hit  uncle  was  xlojie  of  a  line  hill.    The  exbib) 

a  TroutlM-ek  poet— the  trnitiididldaa-  wan  begun  with  a  grand  procea: 

nloH  of  tlie  Fell-side.     PliiloBopher  from  the  village  to  a  great  Ht< 

Walker  remembered  the  rcprescnla-  (dropped  by  the  deTil  about  a  qt 

Hon  of  the  "  Siege  of  Tro;r,"  miirh  ler  of  a  mile  off,  when  he  trle< 

kfter  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  inys-  vain  to  erect  a  bridge  orer  Wmi 

teiicfl — yet  not    without  some  ap-  mere ;  so  the  people,  unlike  the 

proachoH  to  thi!  choral  and  diiby-  of  the  worid,  nave  remained  a  g 

nunblceloiuentijof thcGreekdraina.  aort  of  people  ever  since.)     I 

liiG    narrntive  in  tvorth  traoHcrip-  tbo  prorenHJun  was  begun  bj 

tlon:    Xher  apeaking  of  auld  Ho-  mlnstrelii  (Anglice,  fiddVera)  of 

null's  .SoiigH,  which  seom  to  hare  parishes,  and  followed  by  a  yeoi 

been  of  a  t^atirieal  east,  "  and  were  on  boll-back.  You  stare— stop,  tl 

■^d  to  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  till  1  inform  you  that  this  adept 

manners  of  the  nelirbbourhood,  tlian  to  far  civilized  his  bull,  that  he  wa 

even  the  sermonH  of  Uie  parson," —  suffer  the  yeoman  to  mount  his  bi 

thephiloaopher  continues,  "  But  his  and  even  to   lay  the  fiddle  th< 

poetical  talents  were  not  confined  to  The  managers  besought  him  to  j 

the  incidents  of  his  village ;  I  myself  the  procession ;  but  the  bull,  not 

have  liad  Uie  hononr  to  bear  a  part  log  accustomed  to  much  comps 

In  one  of  bis  plays;  I  nay  one,  fur  and  particularly  to  so  muchappiai 

there  are  several  of  tliem  extant  in  whether  he  was    intoiicatea  « 

HS.  in  the  muuntainii  of  Westmorc-  praise,  tliouglit  himself  affronted  i 

land  to  tliis  hour.  made  game  of,  or  wlielber  a  fav 

"This  play  was  called  the  Dcstruc-  rite  cow  came  across  bis  imagi 

ttonofTroy;  it  u-aswrittenln metre,  tlon,  certain  it  is  that  he  broke 

much  in  the  manner  uf  Lone/  dc  of  tiie  procession,  erected  his  1 

I'egfl,  and  the  early  French  Drama,  and,  like  another  Curopa,  carried 

The  unities  were  not  too  strictly  ob-  the  affrighted  yeoman  and  his  licl 

■erved,  for  the  siege  of  ten  years  was  over  Iiedge  and  ditch,  till  he  arri' 

all  represented;  every  hero  was  in  at  his  owii  field.    This  accident 

the  piece,  so  that  the  dramatis  per-  iher   inflamed  than  depressed 

aonie  consisted  of  every  lad  of  genius  good-humour  of  the  procession;  i 

In  the  whole  parish.    The  wooden  the  clown  or  Jack  Pudding  of 


Itirdi  Tram  their  hsunts  above ;  their  parsmaurs  arc  ladies  of  ocesn,  *es  nymj 
with  wliite  garmenti  and  dark  Iqi^Kb,  dislisvelled  t»  the  wind,  or  decked  with  jev 
won  in  climea  BTiir.  Tliey  sympathizG  with  tba  tcmpestfi,  and  elaim  a  brotherfai 
with  tUc  guiding  ttnrj.  Dibdin's  suitnri  are  Tir  liuncsler  rcllowx,  but  Allan's 
more  imaginative.  Ttiey  do  not  liarmuiiize  wilh  tlie  iirotcnt  order  of  thinf^ ;  sni 
must  lie  confv^Hed,  lliat  there  ia  a  little  confiitlon  nf  irmi'i,  botli  in  the  dielioa  i 
4e  ci'ri'um  stance  a  of  Mr  Cunningham' a  nsnali'jM,  vr\iw\\  lemVn&i  <«  <A  lit « 
«f  Scribe,  "  who  brought  out  ot  Iris  ttea»Me  ttMTi%»  old  <mi  min." 
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Glorious  Apollo^  Archer  Gody  wtom  $11 
Th'  ImmorUdft  reverence,  tod  as  he  dfotb  pa(^.    . . 

Maiestical  the  threshold  of  Jove's  hall,  . 

Rise  fh>m  their  seats  at  on^  and  give  mm.plfce^   ^ 

And  tremble  whensoe'er  he  biends  hui  bow,<A  .  , 

Him  amy  I  ne'er  foi]|[et|  for  him  my  numbers  flpw,   . 

But  smiling,  at  the  side  of  Thunderer  J!ove» 
His  quiver  would  Latona  dose,  and  string     .    . 

Loosen,  and  from  his  shoulders  broad  remove    . 
And  hang  his  bow  up  by  a  golden  ring» 

On  his  paternal  column ;  ana  with  aweet 

And  graceful  gesture  lead  the  Godhead  to  his  aeat.  . 

His  Sire  then  pouring  from  a  golden  cup 
Nectar,  recmved  hu  son;  and  all  the  n 


;'.  ■■  ,.  .i 
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rest  ...  .    - 

Paid  htm  like  homage  where  they  sat;  and  up  . 

Leap'd  tiiy  glad  hearty  Latona,  mother  bles4  x^h^'m 

Blest  in  that  beauteous  pair,  of  godlike  mii^n,  .  \^mt**^, 

Apollo,  glorious  king,  and  IMan,  quiver'd  queen* .  .  nir  vy\ 

Chaste  Dian  in  Ortvgia  did*8t  thou  bear,         .  •    .     .«:  •«-^nv 
Him  in  rough  Delos  by  Inopus*  stream,  »    '^'"^^Itfa 

Leaning  'gainst  Cvnthu^  hilT,  fast  by  die  faijr .    .  .  i    :>  >  T^ 

Umbrageous  psJm— Oh, wondrous  Is  my  thevM^t  .  r ..  ^  . if 

Yet  how  shall  I  the  song  triumphant  talae*  -    .-.  * 

Phcsbus,  to  reach  thy  worth,  the  universal  praise  ?  . 

Thee  celebrate  th' herd*lowiqg  conUnent, 

Thee  island,  promontory,  headland,  hi^h 
Hills,  rivers  witn  their  courses  sesrward  oent. 

Inlets  and  bay^  and  shores  that  slanting  lie»— 
All  tell  the  1  ~  '  *      --      - 

How  on  the 


d  bayiL  and  shores  that  slantuig  lle»- 
tale  of  joy  to  gladqen'd  earthy 
» rocky  isle  Latona  gav^  thee  birth* 


She  b<Hre  thee,  leaning  'gainst  the*Cyiithian  steef^ 
In  Delos,  the  sea-cmctured  Del^.  wbfle 

Hie  shrill  winds  drove  the  wafers  Qt  the  deep 
Poll  on  the  shore  about  Ae  cra|Dgy  isle—. 

There  didst  thou  spring,  ApoIIp,  t^nce  to  reign. 

O'er  all  that  Crete  conudns,  and  Athi^s'  liMPge  domaia. 

Ina,  and  Eubcea  hemiii'd  i^th  ti^ak/H    . 

igis,  Iresin,  searedgfd.P^raretii^ . 

The  Thraeim  Atisos,  FeRon's  lofty  jp^^iauu 

Samo-thrace,  Ida,  crown'd  with  woodland  wreath, 
Scyros,  Phocsea,  and  Autocane, 
Imbrus,  and  Lemnos  isle,  steep-frowning  o'er  the  sea, 


Lesbos  and  Macarui^  jrich.JSalian!i 

Chios,  that  like  a  gem  mid  sea  dotk\\A\ 
Vlniaa  and  Choricu8,peaWd,t«inp«i^AMaX\ 
Far  afaiuing  Clania,  difPd  AjMaft^ea^YiM^* 
MolBt  Samoa,  lofty  MicaieH  btosAVem 
3fiietuB,  Coos,  bleat  with  w^  ipMcMfiS^A^  v»i^»^ 
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Pinnacled  Gnidos,  and  the  boisterous  heiglit 

Of  Carpathus,  Nazos  and  Paros'  isle ; 
Stony  Renea — e'en  thus  far  in  flight 

Pregnant  Latona  sped,  to  reconcile 
And  question  every  uind  for  her  dear  son, 
To  yield  a  shelter'd  home,  yet  favour  found  she  none. 

All  trembled  and  shrank  back,  dreading  the  blame, 

Nor  dared  receive  the  Godhead  at  hb  birth, 
Tho'  richer  every  soil,  until  she  came 

To  Delos,  and  bespake  the  Delian  earth— 
^  Will  Delos  too  refuse,  nor  Delos  dare 
Receive  my  Godhead  son,  nor  heed  a  mother's  prayer  ? 

*^  Then,  may  no  gentle  stranger  visit  thee. 

With  thankful  recompense  for  proffer'd  rest. 
Be  thine  nor  flocks,  herds,  vineyards,  plant  nor  tree, 

But  ever  be  thou  barren  and  unbleet— 
Or  raise  the  temple  to  my  sacred  son— > 
So  to  this  isle  with  gifts  shall  eager  myriads  run 

**  With  countless  oflferings,  countless  sacrifice, 
Nor  flocks,  nor  herds  shall  fail,  but  from  that  shrine 

Perpetual  savour  smoke,  and  incense  rise 
From  countless  suppliantSy  o'er  this  land  of  thine ; 

And  barren  as  thou  art,  by  other  hands 

The  thaokfiU  Gods  bestow  the  treasures  of  all  lands. 

**  So  nourish  thou  thy  king.**   Latona  spake ; 

Delos  was  glad,  and  gave  this  answer  mild ; 
**  Daughter  of  Cobus,  noblest  for  thy  sake. 

Would  I  the  birth  of  this  thy  archer  child 
Receive,  for  small  regard  have  I  of  men. 
And  might  perchance  have  praise  and  more  than  honour  then. 

**  But  let  Latona  hear  the  thing  I  dread. 

For  open  be  my  speech ;  if  Fates  decree 
Thy  son  Apollo,  as  His  even  said. 

One  reckless,  proud,  and  insolent  to  be. 
That  will  bear  haughty  rule  in  Heaven  and  Earth, 
O'er  Gods  and  men,  perchance  e'en  I  may  rue  his  bfartb, 

**  And  have  good  cause  to  fear  me,  that,  when  first 

He  sees  the  light  of  day  and  this  poor  soil. 
For  sterile  is  the  isle  on  which  he's  nurs'd. 

He  spurn  it  with  his  footi  and  back  recoil. 
To  force  me  deeper  in  my  ocean  bed. 
Where  many  roaring  waves  for  aye  shall  lash  my  head. 

"  Then  will  he  seek  some  other  land  of  bliss, 

That  better  suits  him,  and  establish  there        * 
His  temples  and  rich  jgroves,  bequeathing  this 

For  ugly  Polyp  ana  sea-oalves  to  lair, 
And  bore  their  mthy  domiciles  throughout^ 
For  lack  of  nobler  man  to  drive  the  monsters  out 

^  But  if  thou  swear  such  oath  as  the  Gods  use. 

That  he  shall  first,  upon  tiiis  very  place. 
Raise  his  all-beauteous  fane,  and  thence  diffuse 

First  his  oracular  voice  to  the  glad  race 
Of  pilgrim  men,  «re  yet  to  «^  maiikltid) 
(The  Bmy-iiained  king  noYindta  Vsimk  wi\AiiA> 


toa 


LooBcn'd,  ftt 
Andeverr 

<»ftodApoU« 
And  thui  t 

And  mine  pti 


wouia'tnow.'' 


Thiu  Bpeaklnf,  from  tHe  uopVauiiiBced  aoimd  "  . ' 
St«pp'd  down  Ibe  Arcfasr,  th'  unaliom  Go^i  eljate  f     |  ^ 

And  Ml  th' OlyippiBa  GoddaMW  BTOund  J' 

Stoodia«inu»—«&d  with  new  golden  wdgbt     ..'.,  .^ 

Deloe  grew  burthen'd;  «t  her  new-bom  king  .     iii 

Gladden'd,  that  did  from  Jove  and  from  I^tons  apHng. 

For  Delo»  bad  he  chosen  tint  and  Ud  ^" 

HUtemplea  there,  lov'd  more  than  other  Iw^r       '  j 

And  fair  it  flouriah'd,  aa  a  qunnf  glade 
On  mountain'a  aide,  where  thouaand  flowera  expuid^^ 

God  of  the  8U*er  bow,  how  oft  didat  thou 

Aacend  the  favour'd  hught  of  Cjrntbua*  roclcjr  birowl 

How  often  Tiut  other  ia)ea  and  landa,  '    ' 

That  in  tbf  aacred  groyea  and  tamplaa  Tits     .    ,' ' 

Hilla,  promontoriea,  moiutfain  topa  and  euida,  , ''  ' 

Where  rivera  flow,  aitdriioreath*tBlaoditg  lie;       ,^. 

AlLdaafr  but  dearer  ,hr  unto  thrfee^  .  .     i  ■' 

Where  with  long  flowing  robea  (he  laoidaiu  meet. 

With  their  chaste  wives  and  with  their  cUldren,  (hwft" 

Th'  asaembled  Taoniana  oft  would  raise 
Ihelr  hj'mDB  to  thee,  and  to  thy  nmisB  repdr, 

Appointod  to  thy  honour  an^.thy  pr^se. 
Tbeira  was  the  boxer's  art,  the  dance,  the  aon^ 
That  well  might  stranger  deem  them  ever  young  and  attong. 

A  stranger  visitant  with  new  de^ht 

Would  view  these  afeless  men,  thdr  fomn,  their  gnce. 
Their  bosom-cincturea  wUes,  and  Infinltie 

Iheir  wealth  and  ships,  the  swiftest  iu  the  race. 
And  there,  the  wonder  tkiev  (>f  every  age. 
The  Delian  damsels  might  oia  every  thought  engage. 

iDuterlnK. 
strains  that  flow 
Divinely  raised ;  as  sing, 

And  Diui,  gloryli  bow  j 

"- eheaiM, 

mortals  wHh  their  verae. 

There  is  t 

In  imii« 
And  tone 

The  wo 
Hail,  with 
HaU,  Delii 


Whene'er  wayGKliK 
AndaafcwJufc""-' 
lo  whom  yu  ^ 
One  B  bflni 

Afiv  ]n  ro<d(7      

WboM  songn  In  every  »ge 


^Veuft  uA  W  «v:iA> 


mi 


But  t  the 

Latooa'  '    '■''  '-" 

Hul,  thon  "-' 

GloiiouB.  '   '^■ 

Tbat  love<  nkvttift'- 

He  bie«,  Latona'a  ever  gloHooB  rod. 

To  rocfcr  Pjrtho  wfA  Kh  loHo*  lyrt,  ■ . '  - 

His  odorotM  and  Immortal  ndment  on,  '<'}'  ' 

Struck  bv  the  sbtden  pTtiethim,  tmspi  the  wire ; 
Thence  flinftufliougfat  in  Jore'iOlj'inplan  Hill,      ' 
Divine  caronul  Joins  amid  th'  Immortali  all. 


»Ten ;  the  Muses  with  respondent  roice 
Hjmn  the  blest  gffta  ttat  On  Immortals  ligh^ 

And  all  the  cares  thef  leave  for  human  choice  ; 
How  msn,  poor,  lielplen,  draws  bis  scanty  breath. 
And  finds  no  balm  fot  ag^  no  remedy  for  deatt. 

The  neat-haiT*d  Gracea,  llnk'd  in  sister  love. 
The  Hours,  with  Hebe  nd  HannOnla  bland, 

And  Aphrodite,  dMgliter  the  of  Jore 
The  fialrea^  hoUKl^  each'die  other*!  hand. 

Dance,  white  no  meaner  rtHea  ii  heard  between. 

Than  the  great  Dian  breaAes,  Ae  beauteous  quirer*d  Queen. 

Mare  and  the  keen-ej'd  Hennea  with  them  talk 
Sportively,  Pboebtts  strllcea  fresh  musit!  out. 

Loftily  footing  round  In  ^aceftil  wallr. 
While  rays  of  splendour  gild  him  all  about  r 

His  shining  feet  and  |fass-woVn  niantle  br!j;ht 

All  glisten  as  be  move^  and  ahed  a  glorloui  light. 

And  they,  Latona  with  her  locki  of  gold. 
And  the  neM  Jove^  blest  Parents,  ilt  and  qualT, 

And  his  bin  bearing  mid  the  Gods  behold. 
And  aladdenlng  widi  Ms  Joyous  pastime  laugh. 

All  baifApollo  I  how  absQ  I  rehaarse 

Thy  worth,  aixtn  all  praise,  all  homage,  and  all  rtntf 

Or  ihall  I  of  thy  loves  and  triumphs  tell, 

Ai  when  thou  wentest  snitor  to  the  maid" 
Azanis,  and  Ay  ttval  lecbys  Ml  f 

How  Phorbas  and  Eurenes  low  were  Md  f 
Or  how  Leucippus  and  bit  paramour. 
Nor  Dryops  pats'  we  fay,  iwks  of  thy  proweaa  bore  ? 

Or  ihall  I  tellf  how  first  thou  wentest  out 

On  thy  onculariearch  6'trt  nUny  lands, 
Down  from  Olympus,  passb^ln  Ay  route 

Magnetie  KM,  PerrhniM,  airil  Aft  sands 
Of  Lectos ;  Am  lolcotf  dtOtt  Aoti  reach, 
Cnueas,  and  A0  fkfned  £|nb«e>^R  >irowded  beach  P 

Awhile  Aou  stood'st  upon  Leiantus'  plain. 

It  pleas'd  tlWi'nbt^M  |^W#eer  t^iti^a  stte. 
Thence  dldU  AM  entu  WT.trt\^a',«iA«utai 
Oirinely  pMfhf,  A«'  grfecn  anMmu6tr«>i^ii^'^% 
And  Aence  lolfTCiaMatak  o*w«rt  ^««.      .  ^ ,        .— 
And  Ae  Teuf&«iri«aU«iaa,^Vdh^WABt^^^^^^ 
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**  Where  etDpires  shall  to  theo  their  treaiures  poufi 

And  thee  tlieir  lopsaan  King  prodaim. 
And  thou  rejoice,  Apollo»  evermore :" 

Thus  apake  DdphuM,  that  Delphusa't  faoie 
Might  o*er  that  refflon  uneclipaed  remain,— 
The  wish  preFaira-*-«id  fortn  tiie  Godb^d  iared  i^iain^ 

i' 
Then,  Archer  God,  thou  camett  to  the  town  '^'\ 

Of  th'  insolent  Phlegyans,  impious  race,  that  take 
No  thought  of  mightiest  Jove,  owellinff  deep  down      •«> 

In  well- wrought  caves,  fast  by  Cephissus'  lake. 
Thence  Uiy  feet  upward  hastening,  Crissa  found. 
Under  the  snowy  top  that  high  Parnassus  crown'd. 

'Twas  in  a  dell,  and  towards  the  westF-*o'erhead 

Hunff  jutting  a  huge  rock,  and  under  this. 
Of  frlgntful  aperture,  a  cavern  dread 

Ran  back  into  the  hollow  black  abyss. 
Here  King  Apollo,  Phosbus,  fiz*d  to  make 
His  beauteous  temple  rise,  and  thus  his  purpose  spake. 

"  'Tis  here  my  holiest  ten^le  I  erect, 

And  my  prophetic  shrines  and  altars  rear ; 
And  here  my  sacred  oracles  protect, 

For  aU  mankind,  that  from  my  voice  would  hear 
The  future  truths, — here  hectaombs  shall  fall. 
Here  on  Apollo,  King,  the  mightiest  nations  oidU 

"  All  that  in  rich  Peloponnesus  dwell, 

Europe,  with  all  the  numerous  Isles  that  lie 
Studding  th'  ^)gean  sea,  the  pomp  shall  swell 

Of  many  an  aftar-seekinf  embassy; 
Here  shall  my  temple  stan^  whose  awful  shrine 
Shall  pour  to  mortal  man  my  oracles  divine.'* 


His  purpose  thus  declared,  the  Godhead  made 
Foundations  large,  extending  every  way; 

Trophonius  and  Agamedea  Uda 
Toe  stone-paved  floor ;  sons  of  Erginus  they. 

Loved  of  the  Gods,  and  tribes  of  men  repair'd 

To  raise  the  glorious  fane,  and  the  white  marble  •quar'd. 

That  bards  might  celebrate  the  structured  fione. 

Hard  by,  a  rountain's  ever  sparkling  flow— - 
And  there  the  serpen^  by  Apollo  slain— 

Slain  by  Apollo  s  arm  and  powerful  bow. 
Monstrous,  enormous,  terrible,  and  vast. 
That  long  had  far  and  wide  a  desolate  horror  cast; 

Had  men  and  their  swift-flymg  flocks  o'erthrown. 

It  was  that  horrid  dragoness  accurst, 
To  whom  stem  Juno  ofthe  golden  throne 

Had  given  Typhaon  monster  to  be  nurs'd ; 
The  beast  intractable,  of  hate  not  love 
Engender'di  of  her  bora  whan  deep  incensed  with  Jove. 

And  this  the  tale— When  Jove  had  from  hia  head 

Struck  forth  Minerva,  the  great  goddess,  she^ 
Juno,  in  bitterness  of  wratk^  iSnua  sai^ 
To  the  assembled  deitiea,  ^  To  m« 

Listen,  gods  all,  and  ftoddeMOs»vii^\e»m    ^. 

From  a  (fiahoaour'd  wUe,liD^  }o^^  \\aX^vl«  c»^ 
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What  should  the  Peers  do  f 


lOdr 


WHAT  SIIOl  LD  THB  PEBRS  DO  ? 


*  Popular  opinion,"  says  the  ab- 
lest of  the  writers  in  favour  of  Re- 
form,* '*  once  allowed  to  take  the  lead, 
soon  runs  riot ;  it  appoints  its  own 
rulers — it  dictates  to  them-^it  deposes 
them  ;  and  nothing  but  great  temper- 
ance, and  mutual  forbearance,  and 
final  union  on  the  part  of  the  early  and 
more  moderate  parties,  can  check 
its  destructive  career.  We  will  not 
follow  this  St  Lawrence  to  its  Nia^ 
ffara;  the  course  is  fatally  sure.*'f 
Never  were  truer  sentiments  uttered 
by  man ;  never  any  of  which  pass- 
ing events  more  completely  demon- 
strate the  justice.  How  did  they 
find  their  way  into  a  publication  in- 
tended to  hasten  the  victory  of  the 
populace  over  the  last  bulwarks  of 
oraer  and  intelligence  ?  Because,  in 
a  powerful  mind,  historic  truth  pre- 
yails  over  temporary  delusion ;  and 
the  experience  of  ages  furnishes  the 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  faction. 

The  author  we  have  quoted,  asks, 
«  What  will  the  Lords  do  r  and  he 
concludes,  that  **  though  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Lords  have  a 
general,  though  partially  concealed 
atred  of  the  Reform  Bill,'*t  they 
will  pass  it  in  opposition  to  their 
better  judgment,  from  timidity,  the 
love  of  ease,  or  the  dread  of  an  ex- 
cessive addition  to  their  numbers. 
We  will  not  follow  his  example,  or 
hazard  a  prophecy  of  what  the  Lords 
wiU  do ;  but  we  will  say  firmly  and 
fearlessly  what  they  ought  to  do. 

Popular  opinion,  as  this  author 
trul  V  says,  when  once  allowed  to  take 
the  lead,  soon  runs  riot.    It  was  al- 
lowed to  take  the  lead  when  Earl 
Grey  ascended  to  office ;  and  has  it, 
or  has  it  not,  since  run  riot  ?  What 
do  the  manufacturing  cities  propose 
as  the  ends  of  reform  ?   Mr  Coboett, 
the  member  elect  for  Manchester, 
declares  he  is  to  propose  the  imme- 
diate confiscation  of  Uie  church  pro- 
— the  cessation  of  any  payment 
vidends  after  two   years — the 
abolition  of  the  standing  army,  and 
tiie  raising  of  a  militia,  with  officers 
appoiotea  by  Parliament, In  its  stead, 
in  all  the  counties.    The  eleclotft  ot 


Bolton  have  declared  that  they  are 
to  require  pledges  from  their  repre- 
sentative, tnat  he  will  support  an  im- 
mediate repeal  of  the  com  laws,  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  nationa] 
debt ;  in  other  words,  confiscation  of 
one  half  of  every  man's  funded  {kto- 
perty — ^the   abolition   of   all    taxes 
pressing  on  the  middling,  or  lower 
orders  —  the    appropriation   of  the 
church  property  to  tne public  neces- 
sities—tne  abolition  or  the  rk^ht  of 
primogeniture.     What  must  ^Uow 
from  the  adoption,  or  serious  and 
incessant  discussion^  of  such  protects 
as  this? — National  bankruptcy, indi- 
vidual ruin,  the  fidlure  of  every  Bank 
in  the  kincfdom — the  stoppage  of  in- 
dustry— ^the  starvation orthe  poor— 
the  abolition  of  the  peerage — ^the 
overthrow  of  the  throne. — ^'*We  will 
not  follow  this  St  Lafrrence  to  its 
Nianira;  the  course  is  fatally  sure." 
**  r^eed  the  anti-reformers,"  says 
the  same  author,  **be  reminded  of 
the  result  of  those  court  intrigues, 
and  that  conservative  hatred  wnich 
at  length  succeeded  in  driving  Neck" 
ar,  the  French  Lord  Orey,  from  the 
ministry  ?  Will  they  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample ?  I  trust  they  may."$  So,  it  is 
admitted  by  themselves  that  Nedkar 
was  the  French  Earl  Grey!    And 
what  was  said  of  Neckar  by  the 
greatest  man  of  modem  times,  the 
one  on  earth  who  profited  most  by  his 
reforms  ?    "  The  projects  of  Neck- 
ar," said  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  ''were 
more  ruinous  to  France  than  those 
of  any  other  man.    It  was  he  that 
brought  about  the  Revolution.  Dan- 
ton,  Marat,  Robespierre  himself,  did 
less  injury  to  the  country  than  the 
Swiss  reformer.    All  the  blood  that 
was  shed,  rests  on  his  head.  Nothing 
is  so  fatal  as  such  popular  projects ; 
the  learned  are    carried  away  by 
them,  the  populace  transporte^j,  the 
cautious  intimidated,  the  public  hap- 
piness is  in  every  mouth ;  and  mean- 
while trade  is  suspend^,  industry 
withers,  the    people    are    without 
bread,  they  revolt,  therei^  of  blood 
succeeds,  and  that  is  aU  Qiat  is  ffain- 


♦  What  wlU  the  Lords  do?     I-ouA.  S^t^lK^^V..  ^ 
f  Wlut  will  the  Lords  do?  p-»-  \  1>»VA,  YA^.  ^  Uxd.  Yl, 
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married  to  Daniel  James,  a  man  of  coutradictiomi  which  are  to  be  fbund 
colour,  and  a  carpenter  and  cooper  in  Uiis  narrative,  the  total  disregard 
to  trade.  r     .     .t      ... 

"  When  Mr  Wood  lieard  of  my  mar- 
ria^e  he  flew  into  a  great  rage.  Mrs 
Wood  was  more  Texed  about  my  mar- 
riai^c  than  her  husband.  She  could 
not  forgive  me  for  getting  married,  but 
stirred  up  Mr  Wood  to  flog  me  dreadfully 


for  truUi  which  runs  throughout  the 
worlt. 

Prin^le  atates,  that  Mary's  "  reli- 
gious mstruction,  notwitliHtanding 
the  pious  care  of  her  Moravian  in- 
Btruotors  in  Antigua,  is  8till  but  vcrj/ 
limitetf,  and  her  views  of  CtiriHtianity 
with  the  horsewhip.     I  thought  it  very     indistinct,^*     Yet  with  tliiM  great  de- 

oflifejor  ficiency  of  right  mind,  rringle,  and 
the  "  females  of  his  family,"  would 
have  the  world  to  believe  that  this 
woman  could  not  tell  an  untruth! 
Mr  and  Mrs  Wood  are  described  hj 
Pringle  as  the  fairest  speci uum  of 
colonial  character.  What,  theu,  be- 
comes of  tlie  blaHphemy  which  he 
lias  put  into  Mary's  mouth,  namely, 
"  If  the  Lord  had  not  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  neighbours  to  be  kind  to 
me  ?"  &c.  Tliis  at  least  shews  that 
the  Lord  was  in  Antigua,  and  amongst 
her  neighbours,  and  that  he  could 
move,  and  did  move,  the  hearts  of  its 
free  inhabitants  to  do  good^a  point 
which  Pringle,  in  his  gt^neral  charac- 
ter of  them,  contradicts  and  denies 
point-blank.  Joseph  Phillips  tells  us 


hard  to  be  whipped  at  my  time 
getting  a  husband.  I  told  her  so.  She 
said  she  would  not  have  Nigger  men 
a1>out  the  yards  and  premises,  or  allow  a 
Nigg(r  man*8  clothes  to  be  ^"ashed  in  the 
tub  where  hers  were  washed.  I  was 
obliged  to  put  out  my  own  clothes,  though 
I  was  always  at  the  wash-tub.  It  made 
my  huKband  sad  to  see  mc  so  ill  treated. 
ISIrs  Wood  was  alwa3rs  abusing  me  about 
him.  She  did  not  lick  me  herself,  but 
she  got  her  husband  to  do  it  for  her.  Mr 
Wood  afterwards  allowed  Daniel  to  have 
a  place  to  live  in  our  yard,  which  we  were 
very  thankful  for.  After  this,  I  fell  ill 
again  with  the  rheumatism,  and  was  sick 
a  long  time  ;  but  whether  sick  or  well,  I 
had  my  work  to  do.  I  was  earnest  in 
the  request  to  my  owners  to  let  me  buy 
my  freedom,  but  their  hearts  were  hard, 


too  hard,  to  consent.     Mrs  Wood  was     that  Mary  was  "  a  con^dcntial  and 
very  angry.     She  grew  quite  outrageous,    favourite  servant**      1  he   Rev.   Mr 


She  called  me  a  black  devil,  and  asked 
me  who  had  put  freedom  in  my  head.  To 
be  free  is  very  sweet,  I  said ;  but  she 
took  good  care  to  keep  me  a  slave.  I 
saw  her  change  colour,  and  I  left  the 
room." 

After  this,  Mary  accompanies  her 
master  and  mistress  to  England. 

*'  A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival,**  con- 
tinues Mary,  **  my  mistress  sent  me  into 
the  wash-house  to  learn  to  wash  in  the 
English  way.  In  the  W^est  Indies,  we 
wash  with  cold  water ;  in  England,  with 
hot.  I  told  my  mistress  I  was  afraid  that 
putting  my  hands  first  into  the  hot,  and 
then  into  the  cold,  would  increase  the  pain 
in  my  limbs.  But  Mrs  W^ood  would  not 
release  me  from  the  tub,  so  I  was  forced 
to  do  as  I  could.  I  grew  worse,  and 
could  not  stand  to  wash.  I  was  then 
forced  to  sit  down  with  the  tub  before 
me,  and  often,  through  pain  and  weakness^ 
was  reduced  to  kneel,  or  to  sit  down  on 
the  floor  to  finish  my  task.  When  I  com- 
pUuned  to  my  mistress  of  this,  she  only  got 
into  a  passion,  as  usual,  and  said,  wash- 
ing in  hot  water  would  not  hart  any  one 
—that  I  was  kzyand  insolent,  and  wmnu 
ed  to  be  free  of  ny  work  {  but  that  she 
would  make  me  do  it,"  tee. 

It  may  here  be  worth  while  to 
Bhew,  from  the  inconsistencies  and 


Curtin  says  she  told  him  she  was  so, 
and  that  her  dress  and  appearance 
bespoke  the  fact.  Mary  herself  states, 
that  while  Mr  Wood's  slave,she  saved 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  "  be- 
cause," says  she,  **  when  my  master 
and  mistress  went  from  home,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  and  left  mc  to 
take  care  uf  the  house  and  premises, 

I  HAD  A  GOOD  DEAL  Ui*  TIMK  TO  SPARE 

TO  MYSELF,  and  made  the  most  of  it. 
I  took  in  washing,  and  sold  coffee, 
yams,  and  other  provisions,  to  the 
captains  of  ships.  I  did  not  sit  still 
idling  during  the  absence  of  my 
owners.  Sometimes  I  bought  a  hog 
cheap  on  board  a  ship,  and  sold  it 
for  double  the  money  on  shore,  and 
I  also  earned  a  good  deal  by  selling 
coflfee.  By  this  means,  I  by  degrees 
acmiired  a  little  cash." 

During  those  periods  at  least, 
Mary's  sickness  seems  to  have  for- 
saken her.  The  sophistry  of  Pringle 
and  Macaulcy  can  never  make  any 
rational  mind  believe  that  people, 
who  put  so  much  in  the  power  of 
their  slaves,  and  treated  them  so 
confidentially,  would  treat  tliem  cl- 
Uier  with  severity  or  crueltv.  It  J 
Impossible — it  is  iucxedvVA«><k^%^.^^ 
could  do  ^o,  \\,\>^^^\i^wj  NX'S*!: 
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THE  REJECTION  OF  THE  BILL^TUB  SCOTCH  REFORM. 


What  have  the  Peers  done  ?  They 
Lave  (lone  their  duty,  and,  we  trust, 
saved  their  country. 

We  had  always  the  greatest  hopes 
of  tlie  resistance  which  in  the  last 
extremity  the  Peers  of  England 
would  offer  to  the  torrent  of  revolu- 
tion, and  the  firmest  confidence  in 
the  efiicacy  of  their  exertions  to 
rcHcue  the  nation  from  the  dangers 
with  which  it  was  wellnigh  over- 
whelmed. But  we  were  not  prepa- 
red for,  we  never  could  have  antici- 
pated, the  glorious  stand  which  they 
have  made  against  the  Reform  Bill. 

To  have  thrown  out  that  Bill  by  a 
majority,  which,  but  for  the  recent 
unprecedented  creation,  would  have 
boon  SIXTY-TWO ;  to  have  been  proof 
alike  against  the  seductions  of  Mi- 
nisterial influence,  the  smiles  of  Mi- 
nisterial favour,  and  the  vengeance 
of  democratic  ambition ;  to  have  de- 
spined  equally  the  threats  of  a  revo- 
lutionary press,  the  intimidation  of 
ignorant  multitudes,  and  the  fierce, 
though  fleeting,  folly  of  public  opi- 
nion, is  indeed  a  triumph  worthy  of 
the  Barons  of  England.  Their  an- 
cestors who  declared  seven  hundred 
years  ago  at  Mertoun,  Nolumus 
leges  Anglia  mutarcy  the  iron  war- 
riors who  extorted  from  John  at  Run- 
neymede  the  great  charter  of  Eng- 
lish freedom,  did  not  confer  so  great 
a  blessing  on  their  country.  The 
first  contended  only  against  the 
usurpation  of  papal  ambition;  the 
latter  struggled  against  the  tyranny 
of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous  prince : 
but  the  victory  now  gained  has  been 
achieved  over  the  united  forces  of 
ignorance  and  ability ;  over  all  that 
democracy  could  offer  that  was  sa- 
vage, and  all  that  talent  could  array 
tliat  was  formidable.  In  Gothic  ages 
our  steel-clad  barons  struggled  only 
for  infant  freedom,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  civilisation  yet  to  be; 
the  Peers  of  our  day  have  been  in- 
trusted with  the  protection  of  aged 
happiness,  and  the  keeping  of  a 
standard  grown  grey  in  renown. 
Well  and  nobly  have  they  discharged 
ilie  trust;  despising e^ery  unwonhf 


menace, steadfastly  adhering  through 
every  peril  to  the  discharge  of  duty, 
they  have  achieved  a  triumph  of  im- 
mortal celebrity.  They  have  saved 
us  from  the  worst  of  tyrannies ;  the 
despotism  of  a  multitude  of  tyrants. 
The  future  historian  will  dwell  on 
the  glories  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  en- 
during valour  of  Torres  Vedras  and 
Waterloo ;  but  he  will  rest  with  not 
less  exultation  on  the  moral  firmness 
of  our  hereditary  legislators ;  on  the 
constancy  which  could  remain  un- 
moved amidst  a  nation's  defection, 
and  save  a  people  who  had  consign- 
ed themselves  to  perdition. 

It  is  for  the  poor  themselves,  for 
those  miserable  victims  of  democrat 
tic  frenzy,  that  our  first  thankful- 
ness arises.  Wlien  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  assembled,  at  the 
command  of  the  Birmingham  Union, 
to  menace  their  last  and  best  friends ; 
when  the  standard  of  rebellion  was 
all  but  unfurled,  and  the  Peers  were 
dared  to  discharge  their  duty,  on  the 
edge  of  what  an  abyss  of  wretched- 
ness and  sufferins;  did  the  deluded 
multitude  stand !  Had  Providence  in 
wrath  granted  the  prayer  of  their  pe- 
tition, now  soon  would  the  countless 
host  have  withered  before  the  blast 
of  destruction ;  how  many  human 
beings,  then  buoyant  with  health  and 
exulting  in  ambition,  been  soon 
swept  away;  how  many  wretched 
families  writhed  under  the  pangs  of 
famine ;  how  many  souls  been  lost  in 
the  crimes  consequent  on  unbear- 
able misfortune  I  Long  before  the  de- 
mocratic flood  had  reached  the  pa- 
laces of  the  great,  while  the  rich 
were  still  living  in  affluence  on  the 
accumulations  of  centuries,  the  poor, 
dependent  on  their  daily  labour, 
would  have  been  involved  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  suffering,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  perished  as  in  the  (/ru- 
sadea,  the  victims  of  political,  aa 
great  as  religious  fanaticism.  Tlie 
rich  would  ultimately  have  been  de- 
stroyed ;  the  higher  ranks  would 
have  been  swept  away  in  tlie  flood 
of  misfortune,  but  they  would  Kax^ 
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ipiorant  demagoguen  ?  Because  the  The  democnM  irere  trfunmlut  m 
balance  of  government  in  at  an  end ;  the  election;  they  retumea  m  graH 
becaufle  democratic  han  become  aa     majority  in  their  own  Intareali  Ae 


imperious  as  regal  power ;  because     influence  of  property  warn  OTt 

the  manyheaded  monster  is  as  impa-     ed;  and  wliat  sort  of  nilera  li8Te  ttflf 


tient  of  control  upon  his  passions  as  chosen  for  themaelf  eo  9  Men 

the  single  tyrant  of  Eastern  infamy,  in  Totine,  but  weak  In  argii!ii|^  whi 

Truth  is  as  little  heard  in  the  halls  of  could  aa?ance  nothhw  in  eoppoffl  df 

democracy  an  inthe  antechambers  of  their  measures,  who  uimiA  into  tHh 

princes,  and  the  guillotine  of  the  po-  scurity  before  the  powerful  errmr  of 

pulace  soon  becomes  as  effectual  a  talent  by  which  they  were  aasoM 

Btifler  as  the  bowstring  of  the  sultan,  from  the  Opposition  bendee.    We 


Symptomn  of  this  terrible  ascend-  speak  not  of  individoah^  we  eUode 

ency  were  beginning  to  display  them-  to  the  general  conaeqaences  of  iimi« 

selves  during  the  late  revolutionary  sures  and  inatitutlone.     Th0  wetk- 

tempest  Nut  only  did  the  imperious  ness  of  the  reformera  in  debate  wai 

electors  generally  require  pledges  the  subject  of  incessant  obloqnr  em 

from  their  representatives  as  to  their  from  their  own  supporters  m  the 

Totes  on  every  material  question,  country;  they  were  repeatedly  toM 

but   they    constituted    committees  by  the  most  reliemeiit  of  the  refiHno- 

permanently  sitting  to  control  their  Ing  journals,  that  if  they  said  ncrtUag 

conduct,  and  often  called  them  to  night  after  night  to  coanterbahuioe 

immediate  and  humiliating  account,  the    heart-stirring    speeches    with 

if  they  deviated  in  the  slightest  de-  which    they    were    attacked,    tiie 

gree  from  their  commands.     The  thoughtful  part  of  the  nation  would 

effect  of  this  fatal  assumption  of  conclude  that  notUnff  was,  because 

Soirer  distinctly  appeared  in  the  de-  in  truth  nothing  coula  be  aidd.  The 

ates  of  the  I^ower  House.   Not  only  cause  of  this  silence  is  to  be  found, 

were  they  di!«tinQ:uished  by  smaller  not  in  the  impossibility  of  finding 

ability,  but  inroiiiparably  less  free-  arguments  for  reform — ^for  enough, 

dom  of  expression  or  independence  especially  on  the  popular  side,  caaoe 

of  thought  thnn  formerly  character-  urged,  as  the  House  of  Peers  prored, 

ised  that  assembly.    The  reformers  in  its  support,  and  arguments  nd 

evidently  sp(»ke  with  the  terrors  of  aiptatidumvulgusBUggeBtthaiaa^YeB 

popular   indignation    hanging  over  readily  enough  to  every  understand- 

their  heads,  and  the  knowledge  that  ing — ^but  in  Uie  pupilage  in  which 

a  single  unlucky  expression  might  they  were  kept  by  their  constltnesti^ 

lose  them  their  seats  m  the  next  Par-  and  the  eternal  law  of  nature,  tfast 

liament.  genius  never  will  be  found  in  rules 

The  consetjuences  were  such  as  in  Uiat  are  controlled, 
every  age  of  the  world  have  attended.        In  truth,  the  profession  of  a  ststes- 

and  will  attend,  the  undue  and  de-  man  requires  as  long  a  course  of  pre- 

gradiug  exertion  of  authority.    Ge-  viousstudjr,a8exten8ire  experience, 

nius  deserted  the  reforming  ranks ;  as  powerful  an  understanding,  at 

she  shrunk  from  the  unholy  alliance  citlier  that  of  a  general,  a  lawyer,  or 

with  violence  and  constraint;  learn-  a  philosopher.  What  should  we  say, 

ing  disdained  to  lend  its  treasures  to  if  the  delegates  of  the  manufactuiiaff 

the  cause  of  oppression ;  thought  towns  were  to  prescribe  to  a  genenu 

spumed  at  the  control  of  vulgar  what  to  do  in  presence  of  tliee&eiBy; 

assemblies.     Those   who    felt    tlic  if,  like  the  Presbyterian  preachers  of 

powers  to  govern  would  not  submit  old,  the  popular  leaders  of  that  MS^ 

to  be  governed.     Certainly  on  no  they  were  to  compel  him  to  abttioea 

former  occasion  was  the  cause  of  the  ridge  of  Lammermoor,  and  rush 

reform    supported    by   such    large  to  certain  destruction  In  tlie  fidds  of 

members  and  smnll  ability  in  the  Dunbar?  \Vhat  sort  of  figure  WQuld 

House  of  Commons.    \Vlth  the  ex-  Uic  democratic  leaders  ezbibU  In 

ception  of  Mr  Macauley,  Mr  Sheil,  pleading  a  case  with  the  Sugdens, 

Mr  Stanley,  and  Lord  Altliorp,  who  the  Scarlets,  the  Dsnmans  of  the  day? 

^ro  all  members  for  nomination  \Vliat  prepress  would  they  make  In 

Jwroughs  before  tlie  reform  tempest  science  with  the  Davys,  thoD'AlsaB- 

'>8e,  who  bigualizod  themselves  in  berts,  or  the  La  Places  of  the  lya  ? 

nuppoTi  in  the  Lower  Uouae^  Kn^T^^iMi^wAiaM.iidiiBv^^ljp- 


And  rottBd^taid  iMUd^  ft  JVl6l<M6  Birottitt 
Theye  flapperit  and  iMf  flievre?  "      v     ^     - 

And  rounde  and  rounde  the  deidde  Baronne 
Theye  btoipyt  and  thejb'liilefire  ' 

Quhill  the  Chaipl^  hee  bq;oade  ft'giftpe  ' 

And  quhizle  m  the  tfarbtle,  "    * 
And  downe  hee  felle  upon  tiie  greinnie 

Lyke  ane  greale  mardel  atotte. 

He  Btrelkit  out  hia  hithlye  lymUsy 

His  eeyne  sette  in  his  hmde. 
But  *<  Anyne,  agayne  I"  caime  with  ane  lyfte, 

Quhill  after  Im  wals  deidde. 

Then  all  the  lande  togedder  raone 

To  prieste  and  holy  fryer» 
And  there  wals  prayeris  hi  .every  kirke. 

And  hymnis  in  every  quire; 

For  Lyttil  Pynkie  helde  lOt  plaice 

At  lordlye  Kilbogye, 
And  of  everilk  chamber  in  the  housae 

LyUil  Pynkie  keepit  the  ke. 

So  wordia  gone  ebte  and  wiMis  gone  weate/ 

From  Solwaye  unto  the  Clyde, 
And  wordia  gone  to  tibe  greate  Mass  John 

That  livit  on  Cloudan  ayde. 

So  he  is  aware  to  Kilbogye  halle 

These  lordlys  maidis  to  aaive. 
And  coDJure  that  wylde  thyng  away 

Into  the  Reidd  Sea'a  ware. 

Quhan  he  caime  to  Kilbogjfe  yette 

He  tirlit  at  the  pynne. 
And  quha  wals  so  readdye  als  Lyttil  Pynkie 

To  ryse  and  let  hhn  in. '  • 

'' Baime,  I  half  wordis  to  lay  to  yoa 

On  matter  moat  sincere  | 
Quhare  is  the  countreye  you  caime  frome» 

And  quha  wala  it  aente  you  heirre  ?** 

^  I  caime  from  ane  countreye  fiore  awaye» 

A  regioune  caulme  and  aweitte. 
For  all  the  stemis  of  the  milky  waye 

Were  farre  benethe  our  feitt. 


^ .  .b  •   * 


<"  But  I  half  remit  thia  yirMye  aplMre 

Some  vyiffinsoulisto  wpHie^**- >^  '        •        '* 
Shice  maydu  were  bom  the  alidTea  of  love^ 

Of  aorrowe,  and  of  ayfto^    ■  ^  >.  '  :d  *-:  -   • 

■  ;  (-    j»d    i'--  vr  .'"  ^ 


By  nychte  and  daye  and  gl<M»yngMay4S  *'  ^'- 
Bjr^grofeanAjgrehiwod^mei-  T'*^»    *  • 


J7  0.w.«  ..»  B.,,».^^ 

Oh  if  Tou  kennit  quhai  I  half  doann 
To  keippe  them  Cne 


%  .  -       ^ 


•  f%\-^^.    •^    • 


M 


s^hal  am  I-aceoonted  but  a  kind  acquaintance  and  nae  mair !  I  wha 

:•  .^.1  .;:..    .-T  NORTH. 

What  have  I  Baid  to  hurt  you,  my  dear  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Never  mind,  sir — ^never  mind.    Fll  try  to  forget  it— but 

NORTH. 

Sdr  the  fire,  James— and  give  a  slight  touch  to  that  lamp. 

SHEPHERD. 

..  nare's  a  bleeae,  sir,  at  ae  blast  An'  there's  the  Orrery,  bricht  as  tlie 
nieht  in  Homer's  Uiad,  about  which  you  wrott  sic  eloquent  havers.  An' 
there's  your  bumper-glass.  Noo>  sir,  be  candid  and  tell  me,  gif  you  diuua 
think  that  you've  been  a  verra  great  fule  ? 

NORTH. 

I  believe  I  have,  my  dear  James.  But,  by  all  that  is  ludicrous  here  be^ 
Iht,  look  at  Tickler  I 

SHEPHERD. 

>0  for  Cruckshank  I  You  see  what  he's  dreaming  about  in  his  sleep,  8ir» 
Mn'  on  the  ae  side,  wi'  that  big  black  sofa  pillow  in  his  arms  I  He's  evi- 
iantly  en  his  marriage  jaunt  to  the  Lakes,  and  passin*  the  hinny-moon 
fiang  the  moimtainB.  She's  indeed  a  fearsome  dear,  the  bride.  She  has 
gotten  nae  feturs— and,  as  for  feegar,  she's  the  same  tliickness  a'  tlie  way 
aoon,  as  if  she  was  stuffed.  But  there's  nae  accountin'  for  taste ;  and  mony 
a  queer  cretur  gets  a  husband.  Sleep  on— sleep  on — ye  bony  pair !  for  uoo 
you're  leadin'  your  lives  in  Elysium. 

NORTH. 

•  I  hope»  James,  that  neither  you  nor  I  have  such  open  countenances  in 
(Mr  Bleep|-aa  our  friend  before  us. 

^is,\  •    .'  SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  charge  ma  memory  wi'  sic  a  mouth.  What's  the  maitter  ?  Wliat's 
the  maitter  ?  Lo !  Mrs  Tickler  has  either  fa'en  or  loupen  oot  o'  the  bed, 
an's  tumblin'  alane  the  floor  I  What'n  an  expose  I  In  decency,  sir,  really 
Wa  twa  shou'd  reore. 

NORTH. 

:  .The  blushmg  bride  has  absolutely  hidden  herself  under  the  table. 

'    •  SHEPHERD. 

.Ok  I  but  this  is  gran'  sport.  Let's  blacken  his  ee-brees,  and  gie  him  mis- 
atashea* 

[Tfie  Shepherd,  with  burnt  corh^  dexterously  makes  Tickler  a  Hussar, 
Xli^re— you're  noo  ane  o'  the  Third  at  Jock's  Lodge.  Gie  Mrs  Tickler, 
sir,  a  touch  wi'  the  crutch,  under  the  table,  and  send  Her  owre  this  way,  that 
I  may  restore  her  to  the  bridegroom's  longing  arms.  It's  a  shame  to  see  her 
aleeinn'  at  the  stock— the  wife  shou'd  aye  lie  neist  the  wa'.  Sae  I'll  tak  the 
laeberty  to  place  her  atween  her  husband's  back  and  that  o'  the  settee. 
When  he  waukens  he'll  hae  mony  i^ologies  to  mak  for  his  bad  manners. 
But  the  twa'll  sune  mak  it  up,  and  naethin  in  this  life's  half  so  sweet  aa 
the  reconciliation  o'  lovers'  quarrels. 

NORTH. 

By  the  by,  James,  who  won  the  salmon  medal  this  season  on  the  Tweed  ? 

SHEPHHU). 

Wha,  think  ye,  could  it  be,  you  coof,  but  maseP  ?  I  beat  them  a'  by  twa 
Btane  wecht.  Oh,  Mr  North,  but  it  wou'd  hae  done  your  heart  gude  to  hae 
oaunner'd  alang  the  banks  wi'  me  on  the  25th,  and  seen  the  slauchter.    At 
the  third  thrawthe  snoot  o'  a  famous  fish  sookit  in  ma  flee— and  for  some 
aaeondskeepit  steadfast  in  a  sort  o'  eddy  that  gaed  sullenly  swirlin'  at  the 
tail  o*  yon.  pool— I  needna  name't— for  the  river  had  risen  just  to  the  pro- 
per dhi^  and  was  black  as  ink,  accept  when  noo  and  tlien  the  sun  struggled 
•Ulifira&atw^en  the  dud^chinks,  ana  then  the  water  was  purple  as  heather- 
aaes,  in  the  season  o'  blae-berries.    But  that  verra  instant  the  flee  befi;an  to 
bite  bim  on  the  tongue,  for  by  a  Jerk  o*  ^e  wt\*x  Wk^'fti^XxcV^X^  %\^n  him  the 
butt — and  mmbeam  never  'awifter  ihox  {ia!a\iea\cii,^itocv  ^V^x^Odax  vukoiksi^ 
^Mfui  dooia  jntil  and  oot  o*  the  pool  beVowi  wA  iX%s^%  ^^  %%nlObl-^ida^q^^  ^x 


Thttop  and  oImtmI  of  tkt  tfhng,  go  MeUnf  Irvii  thiit  luBp 
TIm  elottcrM  fon^  lotfk  drwdfallf,  aad  «it«rtaiB  no  dni4| 
Thdbr  MlktgMiniAU  taktn  ii|ik  witk  btii^  itmwlr  M; 
tb«n«if  tlul  MMh  in  tlrMfth  and  hwk  wire  gnat  AehilW  mia» 
Now  ordar*d  ior  Uio  droadful  fight,  and  m  with  all  thMi  than 
iTheir  prinoia  and  thair  chiefs  did  show  about  thair  Omnl'a  JPckod, 

roPE. 
Achilles  speeds  from  tent  to  tant,  and  wanna 
His  hardy  Myrmidons  to  blood  and  arms. 
AU  breathing  death,  around  the  chief  they  standi 
A  grim,  terrific,  formidable  band : 
Grim  as  yoracious  wolres,  that  seek  the  springs, 
M^hen  scalding  thirftt  their  burning  bdwels  wrings. 
When  sorina  tall  stag,  fresh-slaUghter^d  Ih  the  wood, 
Hal  drmch'd  their  wide  insatiate  throats  with  blood, 
To  the  black  fi»unt  they  rush,  a  hideoUB  throng, 
With  paunch  distended,  and  with  lolling  tongue^ 
Fire  fills  their  eye,  their  bUds  jaws  bdch  the  gor^ 
And  gorged  with  slaughter,  still  they  thfartt  fcir  BMMre. 
LUU  fWries  rmshed  the  Myrmidonian  orew. 
Such  their  dread  strength,  and  ouch  their  deiHilWl  irfeW. 
High  in  the  midst  the  great  AohiUos  elaiid% 
Directs  their  order,  and  the  war  comnand* 

cowpia. 
As  wolves  that  gorge 
Their  prey  yet  panting,  terrible  in  force,  ^ 

When  on  the  mountains  wild  they  haTO  deronrV 
An  antler'd  stag  new-slain,  with  bloody  Jawa 
Troop  all  at  once  to  some  clear  fountain ;  there 
To  lap  with  slender  tongues  the  brimalng  wfnrti 
No  fear  have  they,  but  at  their  ease  ^ect 
FVom  fbll  maws  flatulent  the  clotted  gore* 
Such  seem*d  the  Myrmidon  heroic  chiefs 
Assembling  fast  around  the  valiant  friend 
Of  swift  Eaddes.     Amid  them  stood 
Warlike  Achilles,  the  well-Bhielded  ranks 
Encouraging,  and  charioteers  to  war. 

SOTHKBT. 

Meanwhile  Achilles,  breathing  slaughter.  Went 
Hailing  the  Myrmidons,  from  tent  to  tent. 
As  ravenous  wolves  that  gorge  their  antler'd  pray. 
Drain  his  hot  gore,  and  rend  his  limbs  away ; 
llien  rushing  down  In  troops,  their  jawa  all  blood. 
Lap  with  their  tongues  the  surface  of  the  flood ; 
And  from  their  paunch,  that  labours  with  its  load, 
Belch  the  black  gore  and  undigested  fisod  | 
Thus  the  fierce  leaders  of  each  gathering  band 
Raah*d  round  Patrodus,  at  their  chiefs  comaumi  t 
In  midst  Pelldes  towtr'd,  their  fiury  fired, 
And  his  own  spirit  in  each  heart  inspired. 

Chapman  la  here  almost  as  wolfish  h  was  not  ifiIV>pe  to  be  ■ufMealfr 

as  Homer.    **  A  den  of  wolves'*  Is  ly  sawe  for  auch  a  almllt.     He 

savage.    But  savage  as  it  is,  not  so  spoils  the  siapliei^  el  Honor  allhe 

savage  as  is  <' raw-fliesh-devouring  very  fiiit»  even  bewa  comtog  <o  Ibe 

wolves."    ""  Currie  of  a  stag"  is  ex-  wolves.    Homer  mf  Ml  a  afllaUi 

cellent— and  reminds  us  of  our  es-  about  the  MyrmidoM,  exoepi  HMt 

teemed  correspondent^  the  "  old  In-  Achilles  went  about  ordering  the«i 

dlan."    It  is  needless  to  praise  the  lo  sii    be  leU  looee  upon  us  in  a 

other  epithets,  all  in  the  stroDgest  moment  the  wollms  tbemaelvee-^ 

style  ot  HoBMT,  Btt8on»  and  Pid-  and  eeeing  ihMS,  wa  see  *e  M Vfu 

cock.    So  ferociouslf  ought  always  mldens.    wkersaa^epebe(!ta wriL 


tobetnmslaledUMfemMeaWtfae    ahMbl^ooVwMlL^taMfqptea.^ 
Iliad.  MTivMftnBp-^'  iS\ 
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4K?iJ«-r  «•.*:  r.f.i  WUIijhotry  Nvnua,  «ua  thewaL'rjr  triM",  ..,  ,    .,\,j 

■'i'M   g   .«.   .i^.,7Wain>k«rf04dciMir4)mhtrGryiUl  throne 
fw^irifih  '9.1-    "  U«|r4  lib  load  criftiy  and  ftntirer*d  groan  for  growi 
,i»'\   ■<:• )   ^  :   /   T^  drdlflf  Nereids  with  their  roisirew  weep, 

And  all  the  aea^grccn  itisters  of  the  deep. 

cowrxa. 

Then  dottda  of  sorrow  fell  on  Peleus*  son, 

And,  grasping  with  both  hands  the  ashes,  clown 

He  povrM  them  on  his  head,  his  gracefal  browH 

Dishonouring,  and  thlcic  the  sooty  shower 

Deteendlng,  settled  on  his  fragrant  vest. 

Then,  streteh*d  In  ashes,  at  the  Tast  extent 

Of  his  whole  length  he  lay,  disordering  wild 

With  his  own  hands,  and  rending  off  his  hair. 

Hie  maidens,  captured  by  himself  in  war 

And  by  PMiHoelns,  shrieking  from  the  tent 

Ran  forth,  and  hemm*d  the  ^orions  chief  around. 

All  smote  their  bosoms,  and  all,  fainting.  Ml, 

On  the  other  side,  Antiloehus,  dissolved 

In  tears,  held  Ibst  Aehillea'  hands,  and  groan'd  v  • 

Oontlnoaliy  from  hfs  heart,  through  fear 

Lest  Feleus*  son  should  perish  seIf>destroy*d. 

With  dreadful  cries  he  rent  the  air,  whose  Toice  ^  -         :  -  i 

Within  the  gulfb  of  oeean,  where  ehe  sat 

Beside  her  ancient  sire,  his  mother  heard. 

And,  heariog,  shriek'd ;  araand  her,  at  the  Toice, 

AaMmbled  all  the  Kereida  •!  the  deep. 

somur. 

Grief  at  the  ward,  and  horror's  gloomiest  clond, 

Ort  o*er  Ptolides  their  o'taahadowing  shroud. 

He  grasp*d  the  ashee  seatter'd  on  the  strand. 

And  on  his  forehead  showerM  with  either  hand, 

Orlm*d  his  feir  Ihee,  and  olsr  his  raiment  flung 

The  ooll  that  on  ite  splendotnr  darkly  hung, 

His  large  limbs,  prone  In  dost,  at  large  outspread. 

And  plucked  the  hair  tram  his  dishonour'd  hsad ; 

While  all  the  maidens  whom  bis  arm  had  won, 

Or  galn*d  In  battle  with  Menetius*  son, 

Left  the  still  shelter  of  thafar  peaceful  tent. 

And  round  Pdldes  mingled  their  lament. 

Raised  their  clasp*d  hands,  and  beat  their  breasts  af  SMW, 

And  swooning,  sunk  on  earth,  o'ercome  with  woe  ; 

While  o*er  him  Nestor's  son  in  horror  stood, 

And  grasp*d  his  arm,  half  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 

Deep  groan'd  the  desperate  man,  'twas  death  to  hear 

Groans  that  In  oeean  pierced  the  sea^nymph's  ear, 

His  mother's  ear,  where,  deep  beneath  the  tide, 

Dwelt  the  sea^goddess  by  her  father's  side- 
She  heard,  she  shriek'd,  while  gathering  swift  around. 

Came  OTery  Nereid  from  her  cave  profound. 

There    to  agonj,  grief,  despeir,  «iid-'liear  how  henrlbly  he  howto! 

nure,  (alike  minU  ilector,  heaven,  And  thto  it  the^-^dMoe  Achilles ! 

rad  blmaeir  tj  mL  perbqie— who  WhiA  would  an  AoMilcan  Indian  ny 

knowa— e  abuddarinf*  too,  of  re-  to  mn^  a  eight? 

^ —  Iw  Ml  all  ki»  hHg*  iMgth  ""^ '  ***'- 

In   COBTIllaiaBM 


a ;  for .  see  ^  NqUitog.    Nor  do  we— ex<^  tli^ 


tomh  XXX.  Jfo.  oLxzxvni. 


Sothtby^s  Homer, 
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Unci,  a  Hieffc,  a  Milly,  an  aniliiiHli,  tho 
iiurpriiG  of  a  couvoy,  and  a  battle, 
■with  Hcarrif  a  circumstance  proper 
to  any  of  these  omitted*' — and  what 
would  hill  lordaliip  be  at,  in  longing 
for  more  blood  ? 

Surely  mortal  men  are  not  alwayH 
Hlau^literiug  over  the  whole  world. 
SonietinieH  tliey  hleep,  work,  eat, 
drink,  dance,  Hing,  and  ])ropagate 
tlieir  8i)ecieti.  On  the  Shiehl,  there- 
fore, Ijehold  a  fallow  field,  rich,  Kpa- 
ci(»UH,aud  well-til  led^ilougherH  not 
a  few — and  oft  us  iu  tlieir  courne  they 
come  to  the  bourne  of  theuiany-aiTcd 
breadth  of  blackish  but  golden  glebe, 
so  oft  meets  them  a  man  "  who  in 
their  hands  a  goblet  placed,  charged 
with  delicious  wine/ 

But  the  green  spring  is  over  and 
gone,  and  so  is  the  yellow  summer, 
and  lu !  the  likeness  of  a  field  crowd- 
ed with  corn,  and  tlie  Hhaqi-toothed 
sickles  gleam  among  the  jolly  reap- 
ers !  Boys  binding  the  bundles,  and 
among  them  the  master,  staff  in  hand, 
stands  "  enjoyitig  mute  the  order  of 
the  field."  Apart  beneath  the  shade 
of  an  oak  his  train  preiKire  the  ban- 
quet— as  if  Ambrose*  self  w«»re  tliere 
— *'  a  well-thriven  ox  new  slain,  while 
for  the  hinds  th'  attendant  maidens 
mix  of  whitest  tlour  large  supper.'* 

See — now  —  a  vineyard  all  of 
gold.  Purple  did  Vulcan  make  tlie 
clusters,  and  tlie  vines  supported 
stood  "  by  poles  of  silver  set  in  e\  en 
rows."  There,  in  frails  of  wicker, 
blithe  youUis  and  maidens  bear  tlie 
luscious  fruit ;  and  in  the  midst,  on 
his  shrill  hai-]),  a  boy  harmonious 
plays,  and  ever  as  he  smites  the 
chords,  he  sings  to  it  witli  a  slender 
voice.    Behind 

**  N'oddiiig  their  heads  togtiihoi*  go 
The  merry  miiiittreUy/' 

and  how  ancient  the  gallopade  ! 

The  pastoral  age !  Four  golden 
herdsmen,  by  nine  swift  dogs  attend- 
ed, drive  the  kinc  afield,  forth  to 
pasture  by  a  river  side,  "  rapid,  so- 
norous, fringed  with  circling  reeds." 
From  the  brake  outleaps  a  liun,  the 
herdsmen  fly,  and  as  he  tears  the 
hide  of  a  huge  bull,  and  laps  liis 
bloody  entrails,  the  dogs  stand  bark- 
ing aloof, "  for  no  tooth  for  lion's  Hesh 
have  they." 

But  see — with  Sotheby  (in  whose 

hands  the  Shield  is  as  Dsedaleau  as 

'^  Uomer*s,)  a  scene   of  perfect 


ID«. 


|Yeace.    For,  m  hm  b^autifuIlT  m}^ 
m  lines  that  shall  be  Immortal,— ' 

'*  Now  the  god's  changeful  artifice  dii- 

playM 
Fair  flocks  at  pasture  in  a  lovely  gltde; 
And  folds  and  sbelt'ring  stalls  peep'd  up 

between. 
And   shepherds*    fauta    diversified    tb« 

scene." 

"  Last  scene  of  all,  to  close  this 
strange  eventful  history/'  a  Choir, 

*'  Such  as  famed  Da'dalus  on  Gno»fiui* 

bhore. 
For    bright-hair'd     Ariadne,  form'd  of 

yore." 

The  fair  girls,  all  in  white  rai- 
ment, in  light-flowinf^  robes  of  the 
linen  fine,  and  the  youths,  in  glossy 
tunics;  tlower-wreathed  the  par^ 
nymphs,  and  their  heroic  partnere 
dancmg  armed  with 

"  Swords  that  all  gold 
From  belts  of  silver  swung." 

Well  done  Vulcan,  by  Jupiter! 

"  Last,  with  the  might  of  OGean*8  bouod- 

lehs  fluodj 
lie  filled  the  border  of  the  wondrous 

Shield." 

The  bluide  of  Kamea,  then,  must 
at  this  moment  be  blushing  black 
and  blue  in  Elysium  •  And  now  that 
we  are  about  it,  we  nuty  as  well  give 
his  lordshiu  another  lecture.  He  is 
a  still'  stickler  for  congniity.  We 
have  seen  his  objections  to  the  inap- 
])ropriat4*-  imagery  of  the  ^ield,  of 
which  all  the  ornaments  should  have 
been  those  of  war.  Having  humbled 
Homer,  he  mounts  his  hobby  and 
charges  Milton.  "  In  reading  the 
description  of  the  dismal  waste, 
Book  1.  of  Paradise  Lo8t»  we  arc 
sensible  of  a  confused  feeling  arising 
from  dissimilar  emotions  forced  into 
union,  to  wit,  the  beauty  of  ike  <fe- 
saiption,  and  the  horror  qf  the  ob* 
jcct  described-^ 

'  See  st  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and 

wild, 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  theie  livid 

flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?' 

With  respect  to  this  and  many  simi- 
lar passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  we  are 
sensible,  that  the  emotions  being  ob- 
scurcd  by  each  other^  make  neither 
of  them  that  figure  they  would  make 
separately."  £ug€  I  rfhMX  does  the 
Paper-Lord  mean,  hj  siTfaig  that 


First,  to  Ut  lift  Ut  pcUdi'4  gTMVW  iM  «bip'il« 
Studded  wHh  iUT«r»  tbtn,  hb  Mnltl  bright 
BrM'4  ta  Ua  boMO,  bk  hofe  sword  of  braao 
Athwart  his  sbowldsr  sluogi  and  hit  brood  thield 
Uplifted  last,  luBiiDOiio  oo  Ibo  moon— 
Siiflk  ot  to  morinon  a  fire  a|ipcan» 
Kindled  by  aboiiherds  on  tbo  distant  top 
Of  some  lone  hill ;  tboy»  driv*n  by  stormy  winds. 
Reluctant  roam  fiur  off  tbo  Ashy  deep- 
Such  from  Achillea'  burning  shield  divioo 
A  lustre  struck  the  skies;  bis  pond*rous  helm 
He  lifted  to  his  brows ;  stariike  it  shono^ 
And  shook  its  onrllng  crest  of  bushy  gold. 
Consummate  work  of  Vulcan's  glorious  art. 
So  clad,  the  godlike  heso  trial  made 
If  his  arms  fitted  him,  and  ga^e  free  scope 
To  his  proportion^  limbs ;  they  buoyant  pror'd 
As  wings,  and  high  upbore  his  airy  tread. 
Forth  from  its  ease  he  drew  his  father*s  spear« 
Heavy,  and  huge,  and  longi     That  spear,  of  all 
Achaia*s  sons,  none  else  had  power  to  wield ; 
Achilles  only  could  the  Pelian  beam 
Brandish,  by  Chiron  for  hii  father  hewn 
From  Pelion's  top  for  slaughter  of  the  broYe. 

SOTHKBT. 

Each  word  Jore  spake  inflamed  Minerva's  mind. 
By  previous  zeal  to  Grecia's  aid  inclined^ 
Li  Ice  a  shrill  harpy,  stretch'd  on  wing  for  flight. 
The  goddess  darted  through  th'  ethereal  light. 
Greece  stood  in  arms,  when  Jove's  celestial  maid 
With  willing  zeal  her  sire's  command  obey'd. 
And,  lest  their  chief  should  fail  beneath  the  strife, 
Pour'd  in  his  breast  the  nectar,  stored  with  life ; 
Then  to  Jove's  starry  realm  retum'd  again, 
"While  from  the  fleet  Greece  gathered  on  the  plain. 
As  flakes  on  flukes,  thick  falling,  nature  veil. 
When  the  clear  north-wind  arms  with  ice  the  gale, 
Thus  dense,  the  dazzling  helms,  the  hauberks  blazod, 
Boss'd  shields,  and  lances  to  the  sun  upraised  : 
The  flash  beam'd  up  to  heaven's  illumined  height, 
And  all  the  earth  resplendent  laugh'd  in  light. 
And  the  wide  plain  with  maroh  of  myriads  reel'd. 
While  grim  Felides  arm'd  him  for  the  field — 
His  teeth  loud  gnash'd,  and  through  intense  desire 
Streamed  from  his  eyes,  like  flame,  the  living  fire,^ 
Grief  gnaw'd  his  soul,  that  mad  for  vengeance  glow'd, 
While  on  his  limbs  he  clasp'd  the  armour  of  the  god^^i^ 
First  round  his  legs  the  greaves  Achilles  braced, 
W^ith  radiant  clasps  of  silver  ore  enchased  : 
Then  on  his  breadth  of  breast  the  hauberk  hung. 
Then  his  huge  sword  athwart  his  shoulders  swung : 
Last,  seized  the  bulk  and  burden  of  his  shield. 
That  like  the  full-orb'd  moon  Illumed  afar  the  fields 
As  when  along  the  ocean  streams  a  light. 
Fed  by  lone  shepherds  on  the  mountain  height. 
Beheld  of  those,  who  cleave,  where  tempests  BWoep» 
F^r  from  their  friends,  unwilUogly  the  deep : 
Thus  from  that  beauteous  skiold's  celestial  frame. 
Shot  up  to  heaven's  high  vault  its  daialiiig  flame. 
Then,  raising  up  its  wsight,  AsiiiUeo  pl«Md 
On  his  brave  brow  ths  casqn*  by  Valoin  gnMod. 
The  bushy  hshnetUko  a  bsautyiii  stir 
Shone,  and  a  light  around  it  strMun'd  ftlar. 
That  from  the  fulnem  of  the  goU«n\kik 
WtLxcd,  floating  o'er  tlis  crest,  iiii4  fkxt^  tVit  i&s. 
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mftmtiuti,  a  hunus  knlo,  ij  do  nomas 
kahelion,  O  maim  terdeO'i  knlion  ! — 
Coartoma  ruramur  poonh  chnmhrla 
mentara  tstitc  /" 

And  DOW  that  Arhilles  has  tuki'U 
the  field,  not  idle  must  be  tlie  gods. 
And  Jupiter  commissions  TluMiii**  to 
call  the  heavenly  power:)  to  roiiiicil. 
"  Why  arc  wo  suinmouod  ?"  asks 
Neptune ;  and  Jove  replios — 

**  Myself  shall,  on  ()Iympu!i*  top  ivdiiiet!, 
%Vell  pleased,  survey  them ;  but  let  ull 

beside, 
Descending  to  the  field,  then  juiii  a  it  J  aid 
At  eacli  shall  choose,  the  Trojans  or  the 

Greeks; 
For  should  Achilles,  though  alone,  u«>^ail 
The  unassisted  Trojans,  he  would  drive 
At  once  to  flight  their  whole  collected 

power. 
His  looks  appal  I'd  them  ever,  and  I  fear, 
Lest,  frantic  for  his  loss,  he  even  pas.s 
The   bounds  of  Fate,  and  desolate  the 

town." 

Juno,  Pallas,  tho  soverei^i  lord  of 
Ocean,  Hcrmea,  and  \'ulcan,  *'  rolling 
on  all  aides  his  eyes,  but  on  limping 
feet  and  legs  unequal,"  seek  the  fleet ; 
Mars,  and  rlicebus  nevor-shorn,  and 
Diana  shaft-armed,  and  Xanthus,  (so 
called  in  heaven,on  earth  Scamander,) 
Latona,  and  the  Queen  of  Smiles,  re- 
pair to  the  Trojans,  and  all  because 
of  Achilles.  The  knees  of  all  the 
Trojans  shook  as  they  beheld  him  in 
the  field  again,  till  Pallas  from  the 
trench  beyond  the  wall,  and  Mars 
from  the  lofty  tower  of  Ilium,  shout- 
ed to  each  other,  and  then  both  ar- 
mies burned  for  battle.  Meanwhile 
Jove  thundered — Neptune  shook  the 
earth  and  the  high  mountains — and 
upstarted  from  iiis  throne  appalled 
the  King  of  Erebus,  and  all  because 
of — Achilles. 

He  has  no  eyes  but  for  Hector. 
But  Phtebus  Apollo  incites  ^Eneas 
to  engage  him — the  son  he  of  Venus, 
daughter  of  Jove, — Achilles,  but  of 
the  daughter  of  the  deep.  But  Apol- 
lo forgot  that  Achilles  had  been  the 
Ron  of  Jove  himself,  had  not  the 
Thunderer  paused  in  pursuit  of 
Thetis,  at  the  prophetic  warning  that 
the  son  of  Thetis  would  be  greater 
than  his  sire,  ^neas  fight  Achilles  ! 
Whew  I 

**  Tbee  have  I  chaccd  already  with  niy 

spear; 
Canst  thou  forget  that,  finding  thee  of 

late 
Alone  on  Ida,  with  such  hasty  flight 

tbee  down,  that,  all  thy  caU\e\eU, 


^olhhi/.s  TTomer. 


■Dpt. 


Thou  never  dared'.-t  oiiCe  look  ute  in  tb- 

lucc 
Till  thou  liadat  reached  Lyrncscus  n.'J.    1 

whose  spoils 
Kniioird  by  Jove  and  Pallas  I  return  >1, 
And  led  their  women  captive?  Tiice,  ir. 

deed,  t'le  ^uds 
I'le-rn'ed,  but  will  not,  as  thou  dream'*:, 

Now  also.       B.\CK  INTO  THY  HOsT — 
Hl:me.  I  t.oMMAND  THEK,  nor  onn^^-e  ii 

light 
Adiilles." 

.Eneas  makes  a  long  speech  and  d 
shortish  battle ;  and  then  Neptune, 
lifting  him  higli  from  the  ground, 
"  heaved  him  Tar  remote."  •*  Fight 
on,  my  friends,"  cried  Achilles, 
'*  With  hands,  with  feet,  with  spirit,  and 

with  might. 
All  that  I  can  I  will ;  riglit  through  I  go, 
And  not  n  Trojan  who  shall  citnnce  within 
Spear's  reach  of  me,  shall,  as  I  judge,  re- 
jotce. 

Lo!  Hector  fronts  the  Destroyer! 
But  PhcebuB  is  at  hand  to  admonish 
him,  and  he  retires  into  the  thick  of 
the  fight.  Defrauded  of  Iiim,  Achilles 
slays  and  insults  Iphition — and  down 
with  Demoleon.  Miserably  through 
Polydorus  he  splits  his  spear,  and  Hec- 
tor again  leaps  out  from  the  m^lee. 
Apollo  snatches  him  away,  wrapped 
round  with  thickest  gloom,  and, 

*'  Tlirice  swift  Achilles  sprang  to  the  as* 

sauit, 
Imppttiou^,  thrice  the  pallid    cloud  he 

smote, 
And  at  his  fourth  assault,  godlike  in  act. 
And  terrible  in  utterance,  thus  exchiiincd, 
*  D:)g,  thou  art  safe,  and  hast  escaped 

So  sayinir,  he  pierced  the  neck  of 
Dry  ops— turned  on  huge  Demuchus, 
and  piercing  him  with  his  spear, 
slew  him  with  his  sword.  Laogonus 
and  Dardanus  then  dismounting, 
the  one  he  killed  with  his  spear, 
"  the  other  witli  his  falchion  at  a 
blow."  Then  through  ear  to  ear  he 
thrusts  the  pointed  brass  through  the 
occiput  of  Mulius,  and  drives  his 
huge-hafted  blade  through  the  fore- 
head of  Echechlus,  son  of  Ajgenor. 
But  not  till  he  had  slaugbterea  Alas- 
tor,  smiting  the  stripling  through  the 
side.  Away,  at  one  blow,  went  the 
head  and  casque  of  Deucalion.  Rhig- 
nius  he  put  to  death,  pierced  througn 
tlie  loins,  with  the  beam  fixed  in  his 
bowels;  and  right  through  the  spine 
he  struck  Arei'thoiis  the  flying  chario- 
teer, and  then  thus  Beemed  the  battle- 


M\.]  '  \  -^  ^^  Song.  kc.  9GS 

/,,i,    .  Thea  pile  up  your  fagots,  and  set  up  your  cheers, 
.1..       And  toss  in  the  Bible  long  dinn'd  in  your  ears, 
.  And  bum  the  old  Bishops,  and  all  the  old  Peers, 

Except  those  that  are  led  in  the  Ministers'  string, 

And  hurrah  I  to  the  >^liig-Coalitiou  with  Swing. 
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And  if  they  want  new,  there  are  blockheads^  and  mimes, 
And  profligates  noted,  to  wink  at  all  crimes. 
And  be  white-wash'd  enough  for  a  show  by  the  Tfanes, 
With  his  pen  full  of  lies  out  of  Beelxebub's  wing. 
Oh  r  the  MhiisterB'  Whig-Coalition  with  Swing. 

Ye  Papists  of  Ireland  new-furbidi  your  seal. 
Your  crosses  and  curses,  and  pikes  of  good  steel. 
There  are  ready-made  pardons  all  under  the  seal. 
(Should  ye  shed  too  much  blood)  of  the  Fisherman's  ring. 
For  your  own  Captdn  Rock  is  fint  cousin  to  Swing. 

For  donH  ye  see  plain  when  0*Connell  was  down, 
The  Wbitt  pick'd  him  up,  in  contempt  of  the  Crown ; 
And  the  Matter  of  Anarchy  wean  a  silk  gown  ? 
Hurrah  I  for  the  honours  that  ruffians  may  wring 
From  the  Whigs,  in  their  new  Coalition  with  Swing. 

All  ye  that  hate  taxes,  come  pay  them  no  more, 
That  think  old  English  honesty,  England's  old  sore-*- 
Ye  know  what  the  Union  of  Brummagem  swore. 
And  they  are  the  friends  to  whom  Ministers  ding. 
To  maintain  the  new  \^liig-Coalition  with  Swing.  . 

Ye  Bedlamites,  welcome  with  clanking  of  chains. 
The  world  all  gone  mad— a  Whiff  Ministry  reigns. 
As  insane  as  yourselves,  and  wiuout  any  brains ; 
Restraint  is  all  over,  for  Liberty  sin^. 
And  the  Ministers'  new  Coalition  with  Swing. 

Ye  bloody  Republicans,  stout  Regicides, 

That  would  play  the  same  game  aa  your  Prynnea  and  jrour  Prides 

At  political  nine-pins,  and  worship  the  Ides,^— 

Go  sharpen  your  weapons,  and  hfrh  your  arms  fling. 

And  hurrah !  to  the  Whigs'  Coalition  with  Swing. 

For  they  set  up  new  Kings  but  to  knock  down  the  old, 
From  their  stations  in  mockery  again  to  be  bowled. 
And  contracts  they  break  ere  the  wax  be  vet  cold. 
Then  roar  in  your  frenzy,  and  let  the  world  ring. 
Hurrah  I  for  the  new  Coalition  with  Swing. 

■ 

All  ye  that  love  rapine  and  murder  and  rape. 

Though  you're  caught  in  the  fact,  you'll  get  out  of  the  scrape; 

Though  the  Judges  condemn,  you  are  sure  to  escape. 

For  a  pardon  from  crimes  is  the  boon  that  we  wring 

From  the  sycophant  Whigs'  Coalition  with  Swing. 

Though  they  send  down  Commissloneni,  'tis  but  for  show. 
You  may  mark  the  King's  Judges,  and  strike  the  first  Uow, 
There  are  plenty  of  weapons  and  missiles  to  throw. 
Tear  them  down  from  the  bench  with  a  tiger-like  spring. 
And  hurrah  I  for  the  Whigs'  Coalition  witti  Swing. 

Ye  that  hate  all  the  gentry,  come,  see  their  blood  sbfdi 
All  T»  that  would  knock  the  King's  crown  off  his  hmAf 
Ana  ael  up  a  rascally  mob  hi  his  stead. 
All  dance  round  the  fires,  and  Joyfully  sing, 
Burrahl  totheWUg-<}odUM(iaifUii%^iN&^ 
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The  seasons  of  the  year  are,  in 
this  northern  latitude  of  ours^  all 
that  the  heart  could  desire;  and  go 
where  you  will,  we  defy  you  to 
show  us  such  another  climate.  Our 
earth,  our  air,  our  water,  and  our  fire, 
are  of  the  best  kind  possible  in  na- 
ture ;  with  us  perfect  are  all  the  ele- 
ments. In  proof  of  this,  only  look 
to  our  character  and  to  our  constitu- 
tion. A  few  daws  there  are  in  both ; 
so  are  there  in  every  chrysolite, 
when  you  look  at  it  through  a  mi- 
croscope. But  to  common  optics, 
however     clearsighted,     they     are 

foms;  and  the  setting  is  of  gold, 
'hey  have  borne,  without  stain, 
with  now  and  then,  here  and  there, 
but  some  uncertain  dimness,  wind 
and  weather;  and  they  will  endure, 
in  their  bold  and  bright  antiquity, 
long  after  much  modern  paste  has 
shrunk  into  dust  and  ashes.  Their 
splendour  is  essential ;  whereas  that 
of  many  novel  productions  is  super- 
ficial, and  evanescent  as  those  fee- 
ble lights  that  are  seen  struggling 
through  storms,  and  soon  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  darkness  which  they 
have  fitfully  illuminated.  The  dif- 
ference is  as  that  between  dreaming 
and  waking;  the  flickering  of  fic- 
tion and  the  steadfastness  of  truth. 
The  one  is  felt  to  be  transient  even 
at  its  very  brightest;  the  other  in  its 
calm  lubtre  lasting  as  the  laws  of 
life. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  say  any 
thing  farther  at  present  of  our  cha- 
racter or  «f  our  constitution, and  not 
much  of  our  climate.  Only  consider 
it,  for  a  few  paragraphs,  in  relation 
to  our  pastimes.  The  Spring !  Why, 
we  could  indite  a  volume  more 
easily  than  an  article  on  that  game- 
some season.  But  let  us  ask  you, 
simply,  where,  in  all  the  wide  world, 
is  there  such  angling?  We  know, 
at  the  lowest  computation,  one  mil- 
lion burns  with  the  prettiest  of  names, 
and  as  many  more^  at  least,  strictly 
anonymous,  the  beauty  of  whose 
hilvan  or  pastoral  banks  and  brae« 
might  make  a  sumph  a  poet  To 
say  nothing  of  their  twinkling  shoals 
of  silvery  minnows,  heavens !  among 
the  gravel  what  a  trouty  congrega- 


tion, from  the  lengtli  of  your  little 
finger  to  that  of  your  arm, — span  or 
yard-long, — and  of  a  hundred  co- 
lours, when  the  feed  is  on,  making 
the  water  glow  as  if  tinged  by  rain- 
bows !  Of  rlTers  what  a  wale,  broad 
Scotland  thorough,  and  with  what 
placid  or  prerupt  majesty,  gather- 
mg,  as  they  go,  glory  from  the  green 
glens,  do  they  flow  or  roll,  on  their 
black  or  bright  career,  from  source 
to  sea  I  On  the  surface  all  is  light 
or  shade,  foam,  froth  and  bubbles  ; 
below,  instinctive  all  with  finny  lifef 
and  let  the  breezy  sunshine  but 
bring  out  the  winged  ephemerals, 
and  lo  !  the  sudden  spring  or  the 
sullen  plunge  that  tells  how  thickly 
the  hidden  caves  are  peopled.  At 
for  lochs — from  every  mountain  top 
how  they  seem  from  alar  to  assemble^ 
as  it  were,  beneath  your  feet  !— * 
These  are  the  inlanders — with  bare 
blank  braes,  yet "  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly,** or  surrounded  by  knolls, 
broomy  or  birchen,  where  chants  the 
lintie,  or  the  roe  reposes  in  the  glade 
—or  with  the  "  grace  of  forest- woods 
decayed,  and  pastoral  melancholy,*'-* 
or  solemn  in  the  silvan  shades,  where 
never  yet  hath  axe  startled  the  an- 
cient yet  ever-blooming  Dryads— or 
sublime,  always  to  awe,  and  aome^ 
times  to  terror,  with  superincumbent 
rock-masses  belonging  to  the  unsc*- 
led  mountains,  on  whose  cloudy 
crests,  in  cliff-guarded  coves,  lies  the 
whiteness  of  last  year's  unmelted 
snow,  often  hidden  by  the  driving 
mists,  a  little  lower  than  the  station- 
ary clouds  that,  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
the  rack,  are  settling,  or  settled,  on 
the  utmost  summit !  There  the  lone- 
some angler  not  only  looks  but  feele 
like  a  ghost.  His  body,  his  basket, 
and  his  rod,  are  all  spiritualized ;  and 
in  the  solitude  he  regards  the  enor- 
mous prey,  that  comes  slowly  sailing 
from  the  unfathomed  depths  to  the 
untrodden  greensward  snore,  with 
easy  dip  descending  into  the  liquid 
shadows,  as  somethmg  preternatural, 
and  born  and  bred  in  beauty  amid  a 
mysterious  world.  Or,  witli  a  far-off 
noise  like  the  hollow  thunder,  comee 
at  full  gallop  the  tide  of  the  great 
sea,  a  broken  cloud  of  gulls  all  a-tisln 
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intended :  the  pUyer  wal  unbinged,  and 
missed  the  shot.  But  for  this  circum- 
•tance,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  he 
would  have  taken  ic— fur  it  was  quite 
Open,  and  he  was  one  of  the  very  best 
players  on  the  Lochmaben  ice.  Every 
one  felt  indignant  at — and  even  his  own 
party  scouted— the  sinister  trick  ;  for  as 
our  plsyer  was  actually  at  the  instant 
fitting  his  tee,  the  motive  was  obvious 
with  which  it  was  done. 

**  We  then  left  the  ice  in  a  body,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  sat  down  to  dinner  in 
Smith's  inn.  Upon  the  cloth  being  re- 
moved, appropriate  speeches  and  toasts 
were  made  and  given ;  and  our  worthy 
President  introduced  in  a  song  a  verse 
or  two  complimentary  to  the  Ctosebunu 
ians,  which  was  received  with  enthusi- 
astic  applause.  Old  Robert  Burgees  also, 
with  the  true  feeling  of  a  Curler,  sung 
more  than  once,  that  capital  ice-son^, 
*The  mu«<ic  o'  the  year  is  bushed,*  with 
equal  effect.  The  bands  of  friends^hip  gut 
tighter  the  more  they  were  wet :  and  we 
were  all  in  the  height  of  sociality  before 
we  arose.  The  be^t  of  frieitds  liowever 
must  parL  As  many  of  the  party  had 
their  horses  at  the  Crown,  we  convoyed 
them  so  far :  but  here  there  was  no  part- 
ing, without  their  duich-an-dorris^  before 
they  went.  Accordingly  here  we  ail  re- 
joined— when  there  was  a^'ain  nothing 
but  shaking  of  hands-^professions  of  kind- 
neHS,  cordiality,  and  glee  ;  the  Closeburn- 
ians  saying  that  they  had  never  met  with 
heartier  or  better  fellows, — (and  wc 
thinking  of  them  the  same,)— and  that  we 
looked  more  like  conquerors,  than  having 
iulfered  a  defeat.  Alter  many  kind  invi. 
tations,  and  assurances  of  the  satisfaction 
it  would  affurd  them  to  see  us  upon  their 
own  ice,  we  at  length  separated,  <  resolved 
to  meet  some  ither  day.' 

'*  A  friend  and  myself  had  just  left  the 
inn,  when  a  message  overtook  us,  that 
our  company  was  requested  in  a  private 
apartment.  Here  we  found  two  Close- 
burn  players— opponents  to  our  rink— 
who  wished  to  express  to  us,  over  a  bowl 
of  brandy,  how  highly  pleased  they  had 
been  with  the  sports  and  entertainment 
of  the  day.  After  expatiating  at  length 
upon  this  topic—'  Skill  depart  frae  my 
right  hand,*  exclaimed  one,  *  if,  when  yuur 
challenge  arrives,  I  do  not  send  down  a 
special  messenger  to  invite  you  both  to 
my  house.  Me  and  mine  have  posses<ied 
the  farm  I  occupy  for  the  last  hundred 
years, — and  there's  ntebody  I  shall  be  so 
proud  to  see  as  yoursells.*  Upon  this  we 
parted  with  mutual  feelings  of  regard. 

'*  As  I  know  you  to  be  curious  in 
•tones,  I  may  mention,  that  upon  this  oc- 
CMBioa  th§  Ciosehurnians  brought  down 
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several  great  ones  with  them,  and  amongst 
others  an  enormous  crag,  which  ran  upon 
four  feet.  It  was  too  unwieldy,  if  1  re- 
member right,  to  play  with — but  it  was 
placed  upon  the  ice,  both,  I  iuppose,  as 
their  prip-idiuin  et  duice  dccus. 

*'  The  above  is  a  transcript  of  what 
came  under  my  own  observation,  and  you 
may  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  facts 
and  statenricnts  that  it  contains.  I  re- 
main, always,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely. 


So  much  for  the  second  spiel.  Our 
author  says  that  no  notice  had  been 
taken  by  the  Lochmaben  party — 
though  they  had  felt  it  acutely — of 
the  iiuhandsonie  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  treated  by  ihv /ictitious 
account  of  the  fi<*8t  bonspiel  publish- 
ed in  Blackwood.  Biorkheads  were 
they  for  ilicii*  puins.  Even  liad  they 
been  quizzed  in  Ma^a,  there  waH 
no  ne(*d  for  the  men  of  Margery  to 
feel  it  acutely;  but  to  feel  acutely 
a  tictitiouH  general  description  of  the 

game  of  (yurling,  is  a  stretch  of  sensi- 
ility  withwliich  no  sempstress  could 
sympathize.  The  acuteness  of  their 
BufFeriui^rt,  liowever,  having  been 
blunted  by  years,  perhaps  they  might 
ha\e  reiTJiined  some  tolerable  com- 
posure after  this  their  undisputed 
defeat  by  the  Curlers  of  Closebuni, 
had  not  "  a  gasconading  p(iem  from 
the  same  pen  appeared  in  tlie  Dum- 
fries paper  of  the  week  following, 
entitled,  "  Hurrah  for  Closeburn." 
This  atrocious  song  was  "  adapted  to 
the  double  purpose  of  throwing,  with 
one  hand,  dirt  and  disgrace  upon 
Lochmaben,  to  the  uttermost;  with 
Uie  other,  holding  up  Closeburn  to 
the  skies."  This  atrocious  song  we 
have  never  seen  to  our  knowledge ; 
and  wc  trust  its  wickedness  is  not  so 
fiendlike  as  it  seems  to  our  fierce 
Lochmabenite.  There  certainly  is 
something  devilish  "  in  throwing  with 
the  one  hand  dirt  and  disgrace  on 
Lochmaben,  to  the  uttermost;*'  yet 
is  that  devilishness  almost  redeemed 
by  the  seraphic  sentiment,  "of  hold- 
ing up  Closeburn  to  the  skies."  On 
the  appearance  of  this  song, "  it  was 
turned  into  parody,  [by  the  author  of 
Curliana?]  and  a  coj>y  forwarded  to 
tlie  Lochmaben  ]>resident  to  be  pub- 
litthed  en  retorie'*  But  lie  ana  his 
party  had  the  "forbearance^" — w* 
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she  clocked;  and  the  severest  blow 
merely  destroyed  her  equilibrium, 
turniug  up  her  bottom  to  the  light. 
The  Hen,  however,  is  still  on  the 
ice. 

"  We  cannot  resist  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing   anecdotes  connected    with   the 
Hen,  or  omit  gracing  our  pages  with  a 
name  so  honourable  to  a  place  which  was 
his  father's   birtb-spot,  and  so  long  his 
own  home ;  the  more  especially  as  they 
are  characteristtic  of  the  man.     Captain 
H.   Clspperton,  the  late  lamented  Afri- 
can traveller,  resided  at  Lochmaben  the 
greater  part  of   tliose  three  years — the 
peacefullest,  cerUinly— perhaps  the  hap- 
piest, of  his  life — which  elapsed  between 
his  being  paid  off  in  1817,  and  his  going 
out  upon  that  expedition.  There,  dwell- 
ing amid  scenes  which  had  once  formed 
the  ample  possessions  of  his  maternal  an- 
cestors,* and  amid  the  high  recollections 
which  have  there  a  *  local  habitation  and 
a  name,'   he  gave  himself  up  to  those 
sports  and  pastimes  which  form  the  oc- 
cupations of  rural  life.     Amongst  others, 
he  joined  in  our  Curling  campaigns,  but, 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  inexpe- 
rience, was  a  very  indifferent  player    in- 
deed.    The  President,  however,    never 
particular  as  to  the  individual  skill  of  hit 
players,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  first  chal- 
lenge from  Closebum,  chose  him  into  his 
rink.     This — amongst  a  body  of  men, 
who  perhaps  of  all  others  act  up  most 
tenaciously  to  the  no.  respecting.of.  per- 
son principle  of  deiur  digmori — and  that, 
too,  upon  the  eve  of  a  contest  requiring 
a  concentration  of  the  experience  and 
science  of  the  society,  gave   rise  to  no 
little  dissatisfaction.     Accordingly,  upon 
the  morning  of  the  bonspiel,  the  Presi- 
dent,  upon  joining  his  party  in  the  burgh, 
was  surprised  to  see  Clapperton  stand- 
ing aloof,  having  a  raised  look,  his  hands 
stuck  in  his  sailor's  jacket  pockets,  and 
whintling  loud.     He  had  not  time,  how- 
ever, to  get  at  him  to  enquire  the  cauae» 
till  one  of  the  skips   coming  up,    ex- 
plained the  mystery,  by  saying,  that  under- 
standing that  Clapperton,  and  another  na- 
val  gentleman  equally  inexpert,  had  been 
chosen  into  his  rink,  the  Curlers  were  de- 
termined not  to  play  the  bonspiel  unleai 
they  were  both  put  out    The  President, 
upon  the  ground  that  a  soft  answer  turns 
away  wrath,  said  something  conciliatory 
— and  turned  upon  his  heel.    Upon  this 
CUpperton,  in  an  attitude  of  proud  con- 
tempt, and  pulled  up  to  his  height,  advan- 
ced, with  the  air  and  gait  of  the  quarter- 
deck, to  a  respectful  distance, when,  throw, 
ing  up  his  hand  a  la  mode  navaUt  be  de- 
manded, in  a  key  different  from  hit  utuil 
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one,  <  Am  I  to  play  to-day.  Sir,  or  not?*-. 
*  Certainly,  Clapperton,' — was  the  reply 
— *  you  shall  play  if  I  play.'   Upon  which* 
making  a  salam  with  his  band,  as  if  he  had 
received  the  commands  of  his  admiral,  lie 
strided   back  to  where  his  stone — (the 
Hen,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfa- 
ther, of  antiquarian  memory) — and  betom 
lay,  and  seizing  upon  the  former  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  he  whirled  her  repeatedly 
round  his  head,  with  as  much  ease  appa- 
rently as  if  she  had  been  nearer  seven  than 
to  seventy  pounds.     He  then  placed  her 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  marched  off  to  the 
Loch,  where  taking  up  a  position,  he 
walked  sentry  upwards  of  an  hour  before 
being  joined  by  the  rest.     The  rink  in 
which  he   played  was  most  successful, 
beating  the  opposing  President's  21  to  7. 
It  may  appear  singular  how  so  trivial  a 
circumstance  should  so  highly  have  ex- 
cited him  :  a  Curler,  however,  can  easily 
comprehend  it.     He  played  with  his  co- 
lossal granite  some  capital  shots,  and,  no 
doubt,  was  not  a  little  complacent  that  the 
Skip,  who,  as  the  tongue  of  the  trumps 
had  wikhed  to  eject  him,  was,  with  what 
comparatively  was  considered  to  be  a 
crack  rink,  thoroughly  drubbed. 

*'  Upon  another  occasion,  whilst  play- 
ing in  a  bonspiel  with  Tinwald,   being 
challenged  by  his  Skip  just  whilst  in  the 
act  of  throwing  the  Hen,  he  actually  held 
her  in  the  air  at  arm's  length,  in  the  same 
position,  until  the  orders  countermanded 
were  again  repeated.      His  family  were 
all  athUtic  player^  in  particular  his  uncle 
Sandy,  who  for  many  years  played  an  im- 
mense cairn,  upon  the  principle  that  no 
other  Curler  upon  the  Lochmaben  ice 
could  throw  it  up  but  himself.  These  two 
incidents,  however  trivial,  discovered  the 
germs  of  that  intrepidity  which  be  after- 
wards developed  so  prominently  in  the 
field  of  adventure ;  and  which,  far  from 
the  '  land  of  his  home  and  heart,'  pur- 
chased for  him  an  early  toml»— and  a 
deathless  name. 

**  Speaking  of  feats  of  strength,  I  am 
tempted  to  make  a  slight  digression.  We 
are  informed  that  there  have  been  instan- 
ces of  throwing  a  Curling  stone  one  Eng- 
lish mile  upon  ice.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  in  days  of  yore,  and  there  are 
many  still  alive  who  have  done  it,  to  throw 
across  the  Kirk  Loch  from  the  Orchard 
to  the  Skelbyland— a  feat  not  much  short 
of  the  alK)ve.  Upon  the  occasion,  we 
believe,  of  a  match  with  Tinwald,  Laurie 
Young,  the  strongest  player  amongst 
them,  challenged  the  Lochmaben  party 
to  a  trial  of  arm.  Their  president  stepped 
out,  and  taking  his  stone,  threw  it  with 
audi  aUvEi^Jdbk.  ajaoKa  >iDA  \k\«ki^!^  ^  ^^^^ 
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Mill  Loeby  that  it  atotted  off  the  brink  opponents  to  reckon  even  a  (M>l!tai7 
upon  the  other  side,  and  tumbled  over  shot  We  *'  Boutered  them "  thus  be- 
upon  the  graRs.  *  Now,*  said  he  to  Lau-  came  a  favourite  phrase.  So  proud 
rie, '  go  and  throw  it  back  again,  and  we'll  waxed  these  indomitable  souters, 
then  confess  that  you  are  too  many  for  that  they  not  only  **  bragged  all  Scot- 
vs.'  land,  but  even  set  the  world  at  de- 

« The  «  Tutor;  another  remarkable  fiance  upon  ice,"  No  curlers  coming 
•tone,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  upon  fj^jm  tj,e  continent  to  contend  with 
our  ice.  It  is  so  called  after  its  owner  ^^„,  ^^  \^^  n  ^ur  president,  then 
—Dickson ;  but  how  he  got  his  etymon  ^  j^,  chose  six  curlers  of  the  pa- 
does  not  appear.  Many  wonderftU  anec-  rfsh-and  beat  them  !  To  give  us 
dotes  relatmg  to  it  are  still  afloat,  which  r.      . 

we  reluctantly  pass  by.  We  merely  enu- 
merate Skelbyland,  the  Craig,  Wallace, 
Sceel<4;ap,  the  Scoon,  Bonaparte,  Hughie, 
Red-cap,  the  Skipper,  as  all  noted  and 
associated  with  tlie  names  and  feats  of 
Other  days.  Many  a  good  whtnstane  lies 
hi  the  bottom  of  the  surrounding  Lochs. 

"Old  Bonaparte,  who  flourished  cir. 
1750  and  downwards,  was  the  first  who 
had  a  regular  formed  polUhed  curling- 
atone  upon  our   ice.     Probably  a  San- 
quhar one ;  and  a  gift  from  Mr  M*Murdo, 
the  Duke*s  Chamberlain.      He  used  to 
be  frequently  at  Drumlanrig  Castle  play- 
ing matches ;  and  it  is  still  recollected, 
upon  one  special  occasion,  that  a  chaise, 
a  mra  avin  in  those  days,  was  sent  down 
for  him,  to  go  and  play  a  banter  for  a 
large  amount,  against  the  champion  upon 
ice  of  the  adjoining  district.     His  wily 
opponent,   however,    upon   seeing   him 
throw  his  stone  for  an  end  or  two,  gave 
in.   Previous  to  this  period,  to  say  truth, 
the  stones  upon  the  Lochraaben  ice  were 
of  a  wretched  description  enough.    Most 
of  them  beinfc  sea-stones  of  all  shapes 
sizes,  and  weights.     iSome  were  three- 
eornered,  like  tho<:e  equilateral  cocked 
hats  which  our  divines  wore  in  a  cen- 
tury that  is  past — others  like  ducks- 
others  flat  a«  a  frying-pan.     Their  Imn- 
dies,  which  supertteded  holes  tor  the  fin- 
gers   and    thumb,    wore  equally  clumsy 
and  inelegant ;  being  mal-constructed  re- 
semblances of  that  hook-necked  biped, 
the  goose." 

Ice-ann  is  a  curious  chapter — **  a 
kind  of  lumber-room  for  such  odds 
and  ends  about  ('urling  as  we  could 
not  conveniently  weave  into  our  ge- 
neral narrative — and  which  we  yet 
thought  it  a  pity  to  omit."  For  ex- 
ample, what  means  that  well-known 
phrase  on  the  Lochmaben  ice,  "  We 
souteredthem?^*  There  were  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  rink 
of  seven  players,  all  shoemakers.  So 
expert  in  the  Curling  art  were  those 
knights  of  the  lapstone,  that  for  a 
number  of  years,  they  not  o\\\y  fovi^Ut 
and  coaquere<l  all  who  opposed  tWrn, 
but  fregueutly  without  allowing  tWit 


some  faint  notion  of  the  collective 
prowess  of  these  doughty  carles,  we 
are  informed  that  it  was  Deacon  Jar- 
dine*8  forte  to  birse  a  needle,  i.  e.  he 
would  nick  a  bore  so  scientifically, 
that  he  would  undertake,  having  first 
attached,  with  a  piece  of  shoemaker's 
wax,  two  needles  to  the  side  of  two 
curling-stones  just  the  width  of  the 
one  he  played  with  apart — aud  upon 
two  stones  in  front  similarly  apait, 
and  on  the  line  of  direction,  having 
affixed  two  birses,  he  played  his  stone 
so  accurately,  that  in  passing  through 
the  port,  it  should  impel  the  birses 
forward  Uirough  the  eyes  of  the 
needles.  This  feat,  though  unique 
in  its  kind,  has  been  often  rivalled, 
we  are  told,  by  living  members  of 
*  our  society.* " 

Some  Mousewaldite  skips  having 
once  on  a  time  foregathered  with  a 
Lochmaben  Curler  in  Dumfries,  gave 
a  challenge — but  they  were  nothing 
in  the  hands  of  the  Invincibles.  In- 
deed they  would  have  been  soutered 
outright,  but  for  one  of  the  Lochma- 
ben party,  who  was  bribed  by  the 
promise  of  a  goose  for  dinner,  and  a 
black  lamb  for  his  daughter,  to  let 
them  ^et  a  shot  or  two.  One  of  the 
victorious  party  encountered,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  spiel,  a  huge 
red  crag,  which  he  struck  with  such 
force,  that  he  sent  it  twenty  yards* 
distance  from  the  tee,  and  made  it 
tumble  over  the  dam-dyke.  A  sin- 
gular shot  once  occurred  on  the  Ayr* 
shire  ice.  Two  parties  were  playing 
a  short  distance  from  each  other — 
with  a  (]uantity  of  snow  between 
them  scraped  oiF  the  ice.  Tlie  player 
having  to  take  the  winner,  ana  being 
requested  to  play  with  all  his  strength, 
missed  his  aim,  but  his  stone  went 
over  the  barrier,  aud  struck  off  the 
adverse  winner  upon  the  neighbour-^ 
ing  tee.  That  was  as  funny  as  it  was 
fatal  and  fortuitous. 
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roarin'  play,"  as  Burns  has  it«-^  but 
there  the  manners  rute  the  revelry,'* 
and  all  Curlers  on  the  transparent 
board  are  gentlemen.  Indeed,  tlio  na- 
tion of  gentlemen  oive  much  to  the 
influence  of  this  generous  pastime. 
There  is  an  excellent  letter  in  tlie 
Appendix,  from  a  clergyman,  (Mr 
Somerville?)  in  which  he  declares, 
that  he  never  heard  an  oath,  or  an  in- 
decent expression  made  use  of  upon 
the  ice.  All  ranks,  he  says,  are 
there  mixed  together — the  lower 
seem  anxious  to  prove  themselves 
not  unworthy  of  the  society  of  their 
superiors ;  and  the  latter  are  aware 
that  they  would  have  just  cause  to  be 
ashamed,  were  they  to  yield  to  the 
former  in  those  points  which  are  es- 
sential in  constituting  a  true  gentle- 
man. Not  only  upon  the  grand  oc- 
caflion  of  parish  spiels,  but  even  on 
less  important  rencontres,  there  ap- 
pears always  to  be  infused  into  the 
minds  of  the  participators  a  kind  of 
honourable  and  gentlemanlike  feel- 
ing, which,  in  many  of  them,  may 
not  be  remarkable  upon  other  occa- 
sions— and  he  says  he  has  frequently 
had  occasion  to  observe,  that  that 
feeling  gradually  insinuated  itself 
into  tne  manners,  so  as  to  become  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter even  of  men  in  the  lowest  sta- 
tions of  life.  <<  Had  this  not  been 
the  case,  and  had  I  found  that  I  could 
not  have  indulged  myself  in  this  ex- 
hilarating sport,  without  compromi- 
sing the  clerical  character,  great 
though  the  sacrifice  would  have 
been,  I  certainly  would,  without  he- 
sitation, have  suppressed  my  ardour 
as  a  Curler ;  but,  so  far  from  expe- 
riencing any  pernicious  results  from 
such  indulgences,  I  find  it  attended 
with  the  very  best  consequences; 
nor  can  any  thing  be  better  calcula- 
ted, when  the  days  are  shortest  and 
coldest,  to  refresh  and  invigorate 
both  the  body  and  mind." 

Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  to 
a  philosophic  bystander,  who  may  be 
no  great  deacon  in  the  art,  but  ad- 
mires the  practice  of  it,  than  to 
watch  the  faces  and  figures  of  the 
competitors.  What  infinite  varieties 
of  grotesque  and  picturesque  gesti- 
culation and  attitude  I  And  what  an 
imaginative  and  poetical  language ! 
As,  for  example— 

1.  Fit  fair  and  rink  straight— Draw  % 
§hot^Coae  creeping  down«-A  canny 


forehan*— Straight  !ee  and  slow— Just 
wittyr  high— A  tee  shot- A  patlid. 

2.  O !  for  a  gaard— Owre  the  colly, 
and  ye're  a  great  shot- Fill  the  Port- 
Block  the  ice— -Guard  the  winner. 

3.  Sweep,  sweep- Gi*e  him  heels*- 
Bring  him  down— Polish  clean— Kittle 
weel. 

4.  Side  for  side — Cheek  by  jowl— 
Within  the  brougii — A  gude  sideliu  shot 
— A  stane  on  ilka  side  of  the  cockee. 

5.  A  rest  on  this  stane — Just  break 
an  egg — Lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  winner 
— Tee  length^Keep  the  crown  o*  the 
rink. 

6.  An  angled  guard. 

7.  A  little  of  the  natural  twist— Mind 
the  bias — Borrow  a  yard. 

8.  Ilaud  the  win*  aff  him,  he*8  gleg. 

9.  Tak*  him  through. 

10.  Don't  let  him  8ec  that  again. 

1 1.  Break  the  guards — Redd  the  ice. 

12.  A  smart  ride— A  thundering  ride 
— Tak*  your  will  o'  that  ane — Pit  smed- 
dum  in*t — Come  snooving  down  white 
ice— just  follow  that. 

13.  Don*t  flee  the  guards. 
14w  Watch  that  ane. 

15.  A  glorious  stug. 

16.  Come  chuckling  up  the  port. 

17.  A  canny  shot  through  a  narrosr 
port. 

18.  An  ell  gane  on  the  winner — Raise 
this  stane  a  yard. 

19.  A  gude  in  wick— An  in  wick  aff  the 
snaw. 

20.  Come  under  your  grannie's  wing. 

21.  O  man,  ye  hae  played  it  wise— 
Tak*  yoursel*  by  the  ban*— >I'll  gie  a  snuff 
for  that. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  rashness 
in  any  man  to  say  that  he  ever  sair 
a  dinner,  who  has  never  dined  aa 
Curler  among  Curlers.  True  that 
ilka  chiel  ban  had  a  caulker  for  his 
"  morning,"  and  brose  or  bannocks, 
not  without  beef  or  ham,  **  material 
breakfast  ;*'  so  that  he  leaves  home 
with  a  stomach  aiblins  slightly  dis- 
tended, but  "  that  not  much  ;*'— his 
face  ruddy  but  not  flushed ; — and  in 
Ilia  plcaaant  pupils  the  joyful  light 
of  hope,  or  say  with  Sbakspeare— 

"  Joy  candles  in  his  eyes.'* 

Miles  off  over  moors  and  mountains 
may  lie,  yet  unswept  by  any  besom 
but  of  Borea**,  the  "  transparent 
board."  No  cheese  and  bread,  (in 
Scotland  we  always  invariably  give 
both  cheese  and  butter  precedence 
over  bread^laying  them  on  thick, 
in  %UQin^  %Xz%Sui^«M\w  ^«ffi^x  ^^eab^'^mi 
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Grey,  545 — Lord  Mansfield,  Lord 
Brougham,  54'6 — Song,  "  Who  dares 
to  say?*'  552 — Prospect  of  Revolution, 
556 — Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  501 — Song, 
"  Whatever  thy  Creed  may  be."  561— 
Song,  "  Pray  for  the  Soul,"  5C2.  No, 
LIX.  Dejicription  of  a  Sumph,  808 — 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Love,  826 — 
PleaiureK  of  Imagination,  and  tenden- 
cieti  of  the  habit  of  indulging  them, 
828— Croker,  829.His  llevievv  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  refuted,  830— 
"The  Monitors,"  "The  Lift  looks 
Cauldrife,"  &c  843. 

Korth  American  Review,  Review  of  its 
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Observations  on  a  Pamphlet,  &c  Review 
of,  330. 

0*Conuell,  his  Letter  on  the  Reform  Bill, 
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of  a  British  Whig  on  the  Bill,  506. 
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Owl,  by  the  Translator  of  Homer's 
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Pamell,  Sir  Henry,  letter  on  his  Finan- 
cial  Reform,  457. 

Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late  Physi- 
cian, Chap.  XL  The  Ruined  Mcr» 
chant,  60 — Chap.  XI L  Mother  and 
Son,  and  a  Word  with  the  Reader  at 
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Peerage,  British,  not  separated  by  Privi- 
leges from  the  other  classes,  but  con- 
nected  therewith  by  their  younger 
branches,  83 — The  reeent  rlevationt 
from  desert  alone,  81> — Professions 
raised  by  Nobility  entering  tln^m,  85 — 
Hereditary  TitleN  a  trause  of  stability 
to  Governments,  ib. — Vacillation  of 
Democracies,  89. 
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58— Family  Poetry,  No.  II.  My  Let- 
ters, 120 — Homer's  Hymns,  No.  I. 
Pan,  128 — Homer's  Hyiunr«,  No.  II. 
The  Ballad  of  Bacchus,  227— The 
Eglantine,  by  Delta,  2l.>— The  Wish- 
ing Tree,  42^} — Dreams  of  Heaven,  by 
Mrs  Ilemans,  529  —  The  Lunutic's 
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— Hoiner'n  Hymns.  No.  III.  A|><ilin, 
669. — Marguerite  of  Franco,  by  Mrs 
Ilemans,  6f>7 — The  Freed  Bird,  by 
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T weedcide,  101 — "  Ye  Uaicals  and 
Robhirs"&c.  962— The  Four  Evcn- 
inijs,  by  Delta,  961.. 
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Sotheby. 
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Rij  ast'han,  Annals  and  Antiquities  there- 
of, by  Colonel  Tod,  Reviewed,  681. 

Rational  Fear,  or  Friendly  Advice  to  the 
Lords,  348. 

Reform,  Parliamentary  and  the  French 
Revolution,  No.  VI 1 1.,  281— Consti- 
tution threatened,  by  Executive  be- 
coming more  reckless  than  Le^^lslature, 
18— tendency  of  concessions  to  popular 
clamour,  19— progress  to  Revolution 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  great  French 
Revolution,  ib. — want  of  union  the 
cause  of  the  present  crisis,  21— <luty  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  22 — their  supe- 
riority to  the  Lower  House  in  talent 
and  property,  23 — great  decline  of  their 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
25 — in  making  a  resolute  stand,  the 
Peers  only  exercise  their  influence  oiu'e 
— namely,  in  the  Upi>er  House,  27 — 
consequences  of  ^'ieldin^  to  the  demands 
of  the  People,  illustrated  by  examples 
from  the  French  history,  30 — flourUh- 
ing  state  of  the  Empire,  when  Reform 
was  proposed,  282— evils  of  uniformity 
in  Representation,  286 — lower  class  of 
Electors  always  coincide  with  iiniova- 
ting  party,  2{H} — the  Press,  and  exten- 
sion of  Manufactures,  the  causes  of 
innovating  democratical  influence,  294 
—  debates  on  Reform,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  394 — Mr  Bruce,  ib.— 
Mr  Cutlar  Fergusson,  ib.-^I^rd  Por- 
chebter,  395— Mr  Gaily  Knight,  ib — 
Mr  IL  A.  Dundas,  ib.  —  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  396— Sir  Edward  Dering, 
ib. — Mr  Macaulay,  ib. — Sir  George 
Murray,  397— Sir  Charles  Welherell 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  398 Parlia- 
mentary Reform  and  the  French  Re* 
Volution,  No.  IX.,  consequences  of  Re- 
form, '1^2 — great  increase  of  general 
prosperity  of  late  years,  133 — first  con- 
sequence, repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  -1^36 
—the  Funds,  430— the  Church,  410 
— Poor  Rates,  413  —  conHsi>atian  of 
great  prop4'rtieH,  ib. — imposition  of  a 
maximum  on  the  price  of  Grain,  and 
forced  requisitions,  41-1- — dismember- 
ment of  the  Colonies.  41-6.  — No.  X., 
What  is  the  Bill  now  ?  600— advan- 
tages of  delay  in  discussing  it,  601— i- 
present  distrtfss  the  e fleet  of  the  Bill, 
and  not  of  the  prospect  of  its  being 
refused,  603 — elfects  of  Reform  have 
been  anticipated  before  t<K>  late  to  pre- 
vent it,  605 — new  features  which  the 
Bill  h.iN  assmned,  606 — influence  of 
the  middling  ordern  to  be  extinguished, 
6US— c«»ntest  to  be  betwixt  the  DenH>- 
cratii'  and  Ari»(«it'iatiir  piirties, — the 
latter  soiin  to  ijive  way,  M>9 — difl'erence 
in  the  characters  of  .€10  householders 
in  d liferent  towns  no  advuuto^jb^  ^nsA. 


